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News of the Week 


i bow best that can be hoped from the bomb outrage in 
the Indian Legislative Asse mbly is that it should eall 
to strict attention every Indian who has been playing 
and pretending that 





with revolutionary ideas, those 
who are legislating against terrorism are merely obscur- 
antists trying to frighten their fellows away from the 
proper paths of progress. There has been a_ sharp 
lesson in the reality of terrorism in India; the wild 
teaching of Communists (most of whom have no right 
to be in India at all) has mounted to the brain of 
unballasted after the 
manner of their political kind, that an act which is a 


eom- 


voung Indians, who declare, 


defiance of all the methods of free mea has been 
mitted in the cause of freedom. <A day or two before 
the bombs were thrown Mr. Patel, the President of the 





Assembly » ] ad provisis n Ix I iled that th Governne nt’s 
Public satety Sil}, which pore vides 1oOl the 


tion of non-Indian Communists, should be held over on 


the ridiculous ground that son Communists were being 
tried in several courts of law on charges of violence. The 
subject could not be dealt with, he sa s it was 
sub judice. 
* a » ~ 
Now that Mr. Patel has had rim ti ality 


of terrorism he may become mot menabl » common 
sense. He and his friends must see now that they are 
among the potential victims. And even i | intry 
there ma be reactiol s whicl will he PaVOUr bye t that 
political party which is invari bly eused « vagecra 
tion and panic whenever it savs that t cist st trire 
of society needs protection. It will be objected, of 
course, that even in India thre policy ol thie Nationalists 
is professedly not one of violence. True; but no honest 
person who has watched events in India can say that 
provocation to violence has not been inherent much 


of the raving language of Nationalists who seemed to be 


willing to wound and yet afraid to strike. Others 
came forward who were both willing nd unafraid. 
That is the familiar process Whe thre | vation 
is reached, when the terrorists take charge of the 
theorists, it is too late.for the theorists t \ that 
they are blameless. We hope that the Nationalists 
will recognize now the advisability Of Quietly a pling 
the safeguards which the uld nes pro { fol 
themselves if a strong central Government were wanting. 
* * ca » 

On Tuesday Mr. Patel had t risen in the Legislative 
Assembly to give his deferred ruling whether vr not 
the House should postpone % Public Sa Bill, 
when thre bombs were ti POW) tron t hic Gallery mwards 
the Government front benches. The t bombs were fol 
lowed by a shower of Conmmiunistic literature, and a 


pistol was fired. Some seats and tables wet 
and a hole was made in the floor Sir Geor Schuster, 
Finance Member of the Government, Sir Bomanji Dalal, 
Boni Mr. S. N. Roy, a 


nominated member for Bengal, and others were injured. 


non-official member for 


Sir John Simon was in the 
and then the 


who 


gallerv. There was a pant 


doors of the Chamber were locked The 
were seen to have thrown the bombs 
Qne ol he a student 


at a Lahore college. 


two men 
were arrested. them is said to 
* , * * 


On Thursday, April 4th, Sir Joho Simon addressed in 
Delhi a the Provincial Committees 
who have been co-operating with the Statutor 
Indian Reforms It is said that Si 
Simon, without committing the Commission. 
a hint that the 
as a model for India in c: 
Central 


great local varie cy. 


farewell meeting of 
Com- 
mission on John 
threw out 


taken 


points 


Canadian Constitution might be 
ts This 
Government with the pr 
About a hundred years 


rightly, 


rtain respec¢ 


to a strone mise of 
wo Elphin- 
stone, if we remember our history proposed 
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the Provinces should be allowed to conduct their own 
affairs more or less as they pleased. There is an attractive 
simplicity about this proposal, but we doubt whether 
it would really be a solution. Mr. Gandhi and his non- 
co-operators would probably be intensely opposed to 
it because they know perfectly well that there is no hope 
of peace so long as racial, and particularly religious, 
animosities are allowed full seope to express themsclvcs. 
With complete Provincial autonomy, they would doubtless 
argue, there would be no gencral standard for India ; 
the animosities would be positively nourished by the 
excitement of local antagonisnis. 


4 * * * 


Chiang Kai-shek has had, so far, all the success of 
No one has come to the rescue of 


which he dreamed. 
the Wuhan rulers and the Kwanesi party. 
gents have been driven steadi!y southwards. Hankow 
jis now under the rule of a Peace Committee. Feng 
Yu-hsiang joined in on the side of Chiang and the 
Nanking Government, but as he did not do so till the last 
moment he is not freed from suspicion of doubtful loyalty. 
If Chiang can consolidate his notable success there will 
be a better prospect of a united China than there has 
been for many years. 
. * * . 


These insur- 


That the Committee in Paris has got down to bedrock 
is, we fear, the only encouraging thing that can be said 
of the progress with regard to Reparations. The 
method by which each of the Allied representatives 
made out his own nation’s bill separately has resulted 
in a total claim exceeding the amount of the present 
annuities under the Dawes plan. Dr. Schacht, very 
naturally, will have nothing to do with this, and has 
intimated that his Government could only consider some 
such figure as was mentioned im Mr. Owen Young's 
“minimum ” proposals. We have to focus our attention 
therefore upon the several Allied claims, namely, France’s 
demand for 50 milliard francs for reconstruction costs 
in the devastated areas, Great Britain’s title to some 
£200,000,000 to cover British payments to America 
before any payment of inter-Ally debts was made, the 
Belgian claim to compensation for worthless German 
currency, and the Italian demand for a larger share in 


the total Reparations amount. 


* * * * 
At present not one of the Allicd Governments 
shows signs of abating its claim. Yet a failure to 


secure agreement would amount to a national 
seHfishness such as would make the smooth working 


of the League of Nations impossible. Since by 
common consent the great advance of France as 


an industrial Power is largely due to her opportunities 
in modernizing her plant and equipment through 
reconstruction, we look to her to make the first “ ges- 
ture’ that will ease the settlement. The Press omens, 
however, are anything but propitious. We can only 
rub our eyes when we read in the Journal des Débats 
a censure on the experts “ for going about their business 
in the accommodating spirit of business men and thereby 
forgetting that they are Allies.” Surely all talk of 
the Allies “ imposing their will” is years out of date. 
* * * * 

Nothing constructive can be expected of the mecting 
of the Preparatory Commission on Disarmament at 
Geneva on Monday, April 15th. The impending clections 
here and the change-over in America are sufficient reason 
for marking time, apart from the growing recognition 
that the path trodden hitherto is a blind alley. But it 
will be interesting to see whether the British representa- 


tives will redeem their promise to support tiic 
thesis that trained reserves are not to be included jp 
any reduction of land armaments. We mis! note 
with satisfaction that both Soviet Russia and ! 
Turkey find it politic to be represented with 
members of the erganized world community. Perhaps 
the sphere in which the importance of the League 

the 


best appreciated outside this country is 
The Committee this 
twenty-cighth session, and the results already achieved 


investigati 


. : 1 : 
Economic week  conelud its 


illustrate the usefulness of its recent 


sub-committee of the world situation ef coal and sues; 


* * x x 

As our readers are aware, we have always rr 
the breach with Soviet Russia, not 
extravagant hopes for trade or 
cornbins,” but because of the paramount consideration 
of international peace. The League is fatally crippled 
so long as Russia and the United States stand outsid 
the organized world community. That Sovict 
* state of war” all who know 


because OL any 
*© hl 


visions of bulging 


Russia 
sti!l considers herself in a ‘ 
the country can testify. There can be no other explana- 
iion for that Government’s action in depriving Mr. 
Haensel, Professor of Public Finance in Moscow, of 
his posts and titles “ for alleged speeches in an anti 
Soviet spirit, particularly at Oxford “—during his visit 
last month to England. Mr. Haensel’s “ treason,” it 
appears, consisted inter alia in a statement that since the 
Bolsheviks had abolished the distinction between skilled 
and unskilled workers, all the 
now unskilled—a harmless enough 

would think, but terrible in the eves of the 


This is an indication 


Russian workers wet 


donnish quip, one 
compl tely 
humourless watchdogs in Mescow. 
of the kind of people we have to deal with. A report 
circulates too that Tomsky, the Jeading light of Russi 


1) 


Trade Unionism, is in disgrace, and, in fs 


He was regarded by many as a possible sucee: to 
Stalin. 
x * x x 
The United States Government has withdray 


charge against the rum-running Canadian sc! 
‘I’m Alone,’ and the crew have been released. 
collapse of the case leaves several knotts 


which ought to be answered before the United States 


que ons 


attempts seriously to round up other rum-runners I 
the United States the right to chase the ‘Pm Alone’ 
and sink her on the high seas, even if she was within 
one hour's steaming of the shore when the pursuit 
continuous 7? 


began? Is such a pursuit legalized if it is “* 


And can a pursuit be called “ continuous ” which was 
begun by one vessel and accomplished by anethe: 
* * * * 


the 
UTit 


On Wednesday Lord Grey of Failodon spoke to 
Libera! Council—the body which was formed to save the 
souls of Asquithian Liberals from the domination of 
Mr. Lloyd George—and declared that, in his opinion, 
the separate existence of the Liberal Council ought to 
be maintained. He described Mr. Lloyd George’s un- 
employment policy as “ absolutely right,” but added that 
he could not accept the famous pledge unless he was 
convinced by expert information that it could be honoured. 
He added another warning against schemes which would 
prejudice the recovery of trade. ‘rade revival 
“the only permanent solution” of unemployment. 
Thus Lord Grey agrees with Mr. Lloyd George so far as 
to say that unemployment is a ghastly business, that it 
has not yet been tackled seriously enough, and that 
the State can reduce it. But to that extent agreement 
with Mr. Lloyd George is nearly universal, 
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Many development schemes are being laid before the 
Government. We should like to make one suggestion. 
Recent meetings of the Institution of Naval Engineers and 
of the Institute of Marine Engineers have drawn attention 
to the remarkable future for the use of pulverized coal 
in steamships. 
is not going to eclipse both oil furnaces and internal 
combustion engines. 
pulverized coal are already fortified in their belief in its 


It is a question whether this method 


Those companies which have used 


merits. There are still doubts, however, as to the 
best kind of installation, still doubts whether it is 
economical to use water-tube boilers. And even 
now some engineers prefer mechanical stoking. The 


importance to the coal mines of an early resolution of 


these doubts is obvious. 
expense of experimenting. Is 
which a Government grant for experimentation would 


Companies are scared by the 
not this an instance in 
more than pay for itself ? 

“ x * * 

Speaking at Truro, on Thursday, April 4th, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas advised his Labour audience to take no notice 
of the resolutions of the Independent Labour Party 
war “We all 
but we are a practical people and universal disarmament, 


against credits. welcome disarmament 
cannot be accomplished by one country disarming and 
leaving the rest of the world to do as it likes. Take no 
notice of these fresh attempts to cause mischief. Our 
bjective is the substitution of the peace mind for the 
war mind, and when we get that we shall get the neces- 
sary atmosphere for universal peace.” Turning to unem- 
ployment, Mr. Thornas said that it was humbug for Mr. 
Lloyd George to pretend that the work he proposed could 
be done without costing money. Road-making was not 
Forty per cent. of the shipbuilding industry, 
27 per cent. of the engineering industry, and 11 per cent. 
Their plight 
ould not be remedied by turning them into navyvies. 


nough. 
if the cotton operatives were unemployed. 


For that a trade revival was necessary. 
* * * * 


We have much sympathy with a speech made on 
Tuesday by Lord Knebworth, the 
for Shoreditch. He that his 
ecognize that there was a_ better 
Much greater use ought to 


Unionist candidate 


said Party was slow to 
educated class of 
workers than ever before. 
be made in the Party of wage-earners who were clamour- 
ng for a higher recognition of their ambitions as citizens. 
It was often said that the Conservative Party was the 
But was it to be wondered at that 
We have asked this 
welcome it in the 
We 


shall not be satisfied until there are many Conservative 


mplovers’ party. 
the Party was thus regarded ? 
juestion so often ourselves that we 
nouth of one of the rising gencration of Unionists. 


rade unionists in Parliament who believe that the way 
f salvation for their fellows is contained in the motto 
“Every Man a Capitalist.” 

* + * * 


The World Power Conference which is assessing the 
power resources of the world has issued a preliminary 
survey entitled Power Resources of the World, Potential 
Developed (£1 1s.). The 
Congress, in 1918, published the first considered estimate 
of the world’s coal resources. Since then there has been 
much further research, and the result is that nobody is 
as confident as the Toronto Congress was that he knows 
what the coal resources of the world really are. Estimates 
fluctuate between 5,835,000 million tons and 10,800,000 
million tons. It is generally felt that in any case no 
strain is being put on the supply. At the present rate 


and Toronto Geological 


of production the coal of the world would last for 4,000 


uniform. 
last 


years. The rate of exhaustion is naturally not 
The China the United States 
almost to infinity. 


coal in and would 


cad ~ ~ * 


As for oil, scaremongers have told us that the resources 
of the world will be exhausted in seven vears, whereas 
others have said that there is no limit to the supply. 
It is thought now that exhaustion might come within 
40 years, but it that this 
is quite speculative. research 


is acknowledged estimate 


Much 


estimate 


must be 
formed of the 
In the field of electrical 
The total 
now 190,000,000 million 
The United States produces nearly half of this; 
and Great Britain only about 5 per We 
hope that the new electrical scheme will do something 


more 


carried out before an can be 
total of water power available. 
progress the Conference is on firmer ground. 
output of clectrical 


units. 


energy 1s 


cent, miust 
Electrical schemes 
are being pushed forward in all countries. In 1918 


electrical power counted for only 3 cent. of the 


to adjust this humiliating disparity. 


per 
power output of the world, but in 1927 it had risen to 
ever 1] This 


formation the coming of universal electrified industry. 


per cent. suggests a wholesale trans- 


* - » * 


The proposal to build a great power station in Battersea 
may become a test question as to the placing of these 
the 
Weighty protests have been made against the Battersea 
proposal, which has been s inctioned hy the ¢ Ohunissioner 
of Works. It the Battersea 


consume four times as much coal as is consumed by the 


stations under Government's clectrical scheme. 


is said that station would 


Barton Power Station, near Manchester, which damages 


crops over a radius of a mile. Even when smoke is 


climinated, sulphurous fumes are projected into” the 


atmosphere which noi ruin 
and metal poisonous to human beings. 
Of course the Commissioner of Works exacted the condi- 


tion that the Battersea station should “ so far as is reason- 


only vegetation and stone 


work, but are 


ably practicable” prevent the emission of smoke and 
oxides of sulphur, but we know only too well from experi- 
ence what is meant by the abatement of smoke “ as far 
us possible.” As the Times points out,a south-west wind 


would the 


carry fumes of the Battersea station over 
Battersea Park, Chelsea Hospital, the Tate Gallery, 
Lambeth Palace, Westminster Abbey, the Houses of 
Parliament, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Whitehall and 
the National Gallery. The new power stations are, 
of course, urgently required, but surely they can be 
placed in uninhabited spots, or at least, where the 


prevalent winds will not do the greatest conceivable 


amount of mischief. 


* * * 
The fouling of pavements by dogs is a nuisance which 
Several 
matter, 


should not be tolerated in any civilized country. 
Borough Councils have taken this 
and it is to be hoped that their example will be universally 
We the City of 
on its recent by-law, details of which are displayed 
throughout the Royal Borough. 
travention is a forty shillings fine. 


action In 


followed. congratulate Westminster 
The penalty for con- 
We hope that the 
public will co-operate. 

* * * * 


Bank Rate, 5) per cent.. changed from 4) per cent. oa 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102% ; on Wednesday week 102. ; a year ago, 103. Fund- 
ing Loan (4 per cent. )was on Wednesday 88] ; on Wednesday 
week 87! ; a year ago 90}. Conversion Loan (85 per cent.) 
was on Wednesday .773; on Wednesday week 77: a year 
ago 77%. 
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Common Sense About Russia 


W* have repeated ad nauseam that ostracism of 

the third most important political entity in the 
world is a policy entirely alien to twentieth-century 
conditions and unworthy of British traditions of common 
sense. The news from Russia, where contact has been 
established by a representative group of British indus- 
trialists, leads us to reaffirm our conviction that Anglo- 
Russian relations must be studied in the light of realities, 
and without the facile prejudice which obscures—even in 
the newspaper accounts of the first discussions with 
Soviet representatives—the fundamental issues. 

The publication in the Times of Tuesday, April 9th, 
of a particularly violent manifesto in the name of the 
Communist International “ for the liberation of India 
from the yoke of Imperialism” makes this no doubt 
exceedingly difficult. There is all the more 
however, for a plea of sanity. Heaven knows, after 
all that has happened since 1918, it will be difficult enough 
to put Anglo-Russian relations on a satisfactory basis, 
but the armchair critics seem determined to render 
it impossible, and thereby make of the Peace Pact and 
the work of the League a mockery. 

To those who, like ourselves, consider that the first 
essential to-day is a broader outlook, since politics are 
increasingly dominated by economic questions that 
depend on national and even more upon international 
policy for their solution, it is nothing less than a tragedy 
that the question of Anglo-Russian relations should 
ever have become the sport of party politics. We venture 
to suggest that fundamentally Conservative, Liberal, and 
Labour supporters are of one mind with regard to the 
urgent necessity for repairing the damage caused by the 
Arcos raid. 

What are the obstacles? They are :— 

(i.) The knowledge that the present rulers of Russia 
have taken possession of properties and claims 
held by British business men and investors before 
the Revolution and have repudiated the debts 
of the Tsarist Government. 

(ii.) The experience both before and after recognition 
de jure of the Soviet Government that the same 
men—under the guise of the Third International— 
are persistently working for the destruction of 
the British Empire. 

It happens that Mr. Ernest Remnant, the leader of 
the Industrial Delegation, has answered the critics in 
advance in a letter to the Times (March 13th). He 
pointed out that the Delegation only accepted the 
invitation of the Russian Government to explore the 
possibilities of trade development, on the fundamental 
condition that official relations would depend on a 
reasonable settlement of debts and claims for compen- 
sation together with an undertaking by the Soviet 
Government in respect of hostile propaganda. We 
might add ourselves that there can be no relations 
between States except according to the established code 
—i.e., that international law which the experience of 
centuries has proved to be the only means whereby 
the individual Governments can deal one with another. 

Within its own borders the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
is privileged to indulge in whatever social and cconomic 
vagaries it likes. But when dealing as a Government 
with other State executives the Soviet rulers must 
pledge themselves to the principle of the inviolability of 
international contracts. This observation is not idle 
owing to its bearing on the question of Russia’s debts. 
However, Mr. Remnant very rightly reminds us that 
satisfactory proposals with regard to both points were 


reason, 


alre: dy under way, both during the negotiations of 
1924 and in the last few months before Krassin died, 
Whatever happened on previous occasions, that does 
not affect the renewal of negotiations now. The whole 
Trading organizations, both in the 
America and Germany, undeterred 


scene is changed. 
United States of 
by considerations of punctilio, have for all practical 
purposes made their settlement,” which, 
aside the question of principle, amounts in practice 
to compensation for loss of properties and rights. No 
Government in Russia could, with honesty, 
complete responsibility for pre-Revolution debts. It 


““ 


leaving 


accept 


might just as well be claimed that M.  Poincarc’s 
Government should indemnify Englishmen — who 
have suffered for their patriotism in investing in 
French — rentes. We fear that holders of Russian 
bonds must expect to fare little better than 
those investment-holders who have claims on the 


defaulting Southern States of America. No doubt, for 
reasons of internal polities, the Bolsheviks will demand 
our agreement upon some formula that will “save their 
face.” But, on the substance, we say 
definitely that no retreat is possible from the line that 
has always been taken by the Western Governments. 
What we have advocated, and what we advocate now, 
is the resumption of diplomatic relations subject to 
The question of 
will be by so much 


question of 


the necessary assurances. ** normal 


relations ”---of credit, finance, ete. 
the more facilitated. 

But undoubtedly the question of Bolshevik propaganda 
is the main obstacle to official intercourse, and here the 
argument is that it would be sheer folly as well as frankly 
immoral to shake hands with someone whose constant 
and avowed purpose is to destroy you. We submit that 
any such analogy between State and 
fallacious. Bolshevik mischief-making in the East— 
even the most ardent revolutionaries from Lenin dow 
wards have admitted that theirs is a lost cause in Enrope 
unless there should be another * Imperialist ~ war can 
only be checked, not stopped altogether, since Conunun- 
ism has its faithful adherents in all countries. Thi 
no sense in holding up Russia to ransom: on account © 


individual is 


$ 


the foolish frenzy of fanatics. In some quarters is 
stated that the Bolshevik leaders are wholly sincere in 
working against the British Empire, and that thie 
action is the outcome of the traditional enmity between 
the two countries far more than that of the orthodox 
Communist doctrine of world revolution. We are no 
necessarily prepared to support this contention, but we 
do see very clearly that, prolonged 
insulation of Russia, there is a pathetic and inevitable 
ignorance of external affairs and, what is more signili 
of the psychology of those who are neither Communists 
the Soviet Govern- 
ment disavow as a Government those leatures ol 

which — are 


owing to the 


nor Russians. It is essential that 


Communist International's 
definitely aimed at the subversion of the social order in 
other parts of the world. Meanwhile, however, the utter- 
ance of the stand-pat dealings with Russia” 
groups are calculated to confirm the impression of Stalin 
and his colleagues that Great Britain is a pivot of an 
anti-Russian bloc intent on keeping the U.S.S.R. outsid 
the comity of civilized nations, until the present r¢g/ 

is forced to crumble away from internal weakness. 
This notion, current throughout Russia, is absurd, of 
course, but not much more absurd than the distorted 
view of Europe which prevailed in Germany wotil Lord 
D’Abernon and others pierced the veil of ignorance and 


programme 


“no 
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suspicion. So long as there is no attempt on our side other than sporadic, unless trading be accompanied 
to dispel the Russians’ illusion by means of regular by “ satisfactory financial arrangements.” He then 


jntercourse, relations between the two countries can only 


go from bad to worse. We have to seek the best means 


“ce 


of helping the Russians to conquer their “ war complex ” 
—which has hampered their own progress no less than 
all their external The “ Eastern Kellogg 
Pact,” we hope, is a beginning in the right direction. 
But let us try and imagine what a difference our Locarno 
policy has made in both France and Germany, and we 


relations. 


shall the better appreciate our opportunity in the case 
of fear-ridden Russia. 

For these fundamental and because under 
the peculiar régime of the Bolshevik dictatorship the 
customary between 
is in abeyance 


reasons 


distinction business and politics 
we welcomed enthusiastically the decision 
of British industrialists to go and study at first hand 
economic possibilities. That the delegation is headed 
by the Editor of The English Review should convince 
the sceptics that it is no Socialist (or Liberal) stratagem, 
specially timed as election propaganda. Certain news- 
papers make much of the fact that the party does not 
include any banker, but surely it is obvious that the 
British 


is not now, but after these pioneers of trade 


time for consultation with financial circles —as 
in 1924 
have blazed the trail for political * pourparlers.” 

On Friday, April 5th, Mr. Piatakov, deputy Chairman 
of the Soviet State Bank, met the Delegation with a 
plain exposition of the Soviet — oflicial 


Nothing that he said modifies our attitude on the main 


viewpoint. 
issue, It is common ground that Russian credit in this 
to stand low, so long as Great 
Of the 


resources, 


country must continu 
sritain and Russia are diplomatically isolated. 
three essentials for credit, namely natural 
Russia has 
Already she 
notwithstanding her Bolshevism -a 

of the latter, from the fact that, as the Soviet 


always insist, all her liabilities up to date have been 


capacity for work and confidence, Sovict 


certainly the first two in) abundance. 


enjoys measure 
leaders 
regularly paid. (Ina country which has a State monopoly 
of foreign trade this form of credit is a sine qua non.) 
Moreover, Mr. 


declares that Russian orders in this country cannot be 


Safety 


Piatakov enunciates a truism when he 


ryxilk International Convention of 1914, which — is 
| supposed to standardize the regulations for ensur- 
ing safety at sea, is both ineffective and out of date. 
The world has moved a long way in invention since the 
Convention was drawn up, and even for what it is worth 
Only a few of 
the Governments which signed it proceeded to ratify it, 


it has never really been put into force. 


and not one of those ratifying States has enforced all the 
regulations. Obviously a new Convention is needed ; 
and it is good news that the International Conference 
which His Majesty’s Government have summoned will 
All countries with serious 
sea-going interests will be represented, with the notable 
exception of Russia. The British 
prepared the way for the Conference by circulating a 
White Paper, Safety of Life at Sea, in which various 


meet in London next week. 


Government have 


matters of discussion are suggested. The most important 


of these are the “ subdivision,” or classification, of 
ships, the question of providing “ boats for all,” wireless, 
life-saving appliances, fire-extinguishing appliances, colli- 
sion regulations, and ice patrols. 

The subject of ice patrols carries the mind back to 
the wreck of the ‘ Titanic,’ for the Conference of 1913 
(which drew up the Convention for 1914) was the imme- 
diate sequel to that terrible wreck. To some extent 


holds out the 
£150,000,000, 


operations, an estimate which probably errs on the side 


prospect of orders to the tune of 


exclusive of concessions and contract 
of optimism. 

The rest of his speech consists of variations on the 
theme of his Government’s ambitious projects of expan- 
sion. Here it is absolutely necessary to appreciate the 
national psychology. The Russians dearly love making 
plans, and with the Gosplan, 7.¢., the statistical industry- 
planning department where sixteen industrial tsars plan 
the year’s working of mills, coal mines, oil fields, railways, 
etc., map out the course of each industry, and provide 
the most elaborate arrangements on a five-year basis, 
they are in their clement. 

It is important to stress the fact that regular relations 
with Russia will make all the difference to her credit 
on the international market. Financial circles in this 
country are now appropriately cautious and non-com- 
mittal, and, needless to say, no British Government could 
at present contemplate a political loan or for that matter 
loan. But the 
for so much as the extension to Russia of the Export 
Credits 
inter-Government 


a State-guaranteed pre-requisite, even 


system and similar trade facilities, is normal 


relations. Let us concentrate 
least be = on 
path. We are confident that public 
this from: the British 


something more than the wisdom of Brer 


on this and we shall at the right 
opinion in 
Government 
tabbit. 


The present writer had a dream the other day in which 


country demands 


he saw Mr. Baldwin giving just that bold lead for which 
the country, and especially the Unionist Party, is waiting 

by advocating a resumption of normal relations with 
Russia: thus stealing the thunder of the other parties 
and providing a sure and long-sighted remedy for unem- 
ployment and trade stagnation. Must we go on saying 
To those who plead the cause ol progre ssIVe Unionism - 
“jt was only a dream”? At 
record our conviction that, to quote Mr. Piatakov himself, 
“despite differences of 


least, let us once more 


political and social systems, 
economic co-operation between Great Britain and Russia 


is perfectly possible.” 


at Sea 


the avoidance of ice is ensured by the well-known practice 
among the great shipping lines of taking a more southerly 
route across the Atlantic in the when there 
is a considerable drift The 
drift, however, varies from year to year, and a patrol 
which would report by wireless the exact position of 
any ice is badly needed. 


summer, 
southwards of Arctic ice. 


It would be expensive, of 
course, but if the expense were pooled among all the 
shipping nations it would not fall heavily on any one 
of them. Ice cuts like a knife. No one who has read 
the accounts of the loss of the ‘ Titanic’ is likely to 
forget the horrifving disparity between the gentleness 
of the shock when she struck the ice and the mortal 
injury done to her. There was no such crash as proclaims 
the grounding of a ship on rocks or contact with sub- 
merged wreckage. With an awful silence and complete- 
ness the ice ripped through the side of the * Titanic.’ 
The “ subdivision’ of ships was carried some way 
in the Convention of 1914, but the difference between 
a passenger ship and a cargo ship was not very exactly 
defined, under modern definition is 
Many ships which are primarily 
cargo ships carry passengers regularly. We hear nowa- 
In this matter, even more than 
in others, the advance towards international standardiza- 


and conditions a 


more than ever needed. 


days of “ cargo liners.” 
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tion is impeded because foreign ships calling at British 
ports do not observe the Plimsoll load-line. At the 
sacrifice of safety they compete unfairly with British 
ships. Bunker coal is, of course, a cargo that diminishes 
during a voyage, and many foreign owners—some British 
owners too— send their ships to sea too heavily laden 
at the start, on the principle that the error will correct 
itself. A correspondent in the Observer says that though 
this question of over-loading is not on the agenda of the 
Conference it will probably be raised. 

As regards life-boats there are two schools of thought, 
one insisting on “ boats for all” and the other main- 


taining that in a large passenger ship the provision of 


boats for all would impede the proper working of the 
ship, that some of the boats would have to be stowed 
where they would be inaccessible in an emergency, and 
that the true way of safety is to provide the maximum 
number of boats that can be launched with certainty. 
We suppose that even if the ideal of “ boats for all” 
were impracticable it would be possible to eke out the 
number with rafts. Apart from separate rafts, designed 
only for their single purpose, it is possible to have deck 
seats and the roofs of deck-houses, and so on, which 
will float when a ship founders. Much has already been 
done in this respect. The Observer correspondent says 
that the Board of Trade believes that “ boats for all” 
is a feasible policy. 
designing ships for the stowage of boats in positions from 
which they can be easily launched. 

There are, however, well-known diflicullics. A boat 
which is in the most advantageous place for lowering, 
ilways hanging perhaps in its own davits, often cannot 
be Jaunched because the ship has a heavy list. There 
have been instances of wrecks in which all the 
hoats on the one side of the vessel were useless for this 
We imagine that it would not be impossible to 


many 


reason. 
have a mechanical arrangement by which boats could 
be quickly transferred from one side of the ship to the 
that all launched from the same 
This, again, is a matter of designing. Another 
difficulty is that when a ship is rolling heavily boats 


other, so could be 


side. 


Probably it is largely a matter of 


are sometimes stove by swinging against the side of the 
ship. We write subject to correction, but we beliey 
that in the Navy boats, when being lowered in a rough 
sea, are kept close to the side by means of a jack-stay, 
and are released only at the last moment when ready to 
drop into the water. If this method is successfully 
in the Navy, cannot it 


used 
also be used in: merchant 
vessels ? 

It is often said that boat 


Our own impression is that 


drills in passenger vessels 
are scamped or forgotten. 
the passengers are chiefly to blame, because they are 
unwilling to take the trouble of going through the simple 
but No doubt captains could insist ; 


and perhaps it would be better if they did, for no person 


tedious routine. 
is vested with a larger number of powers than the captain 
If boat drills were reduced to an inflexibl 
system the popular idea of heroic men refusing to enter a 
boat until every woman on board had been taken off 


of a ship. 


would have to vanish. 
very near to reality. 
of only one deck is possible for a passenger ; 


After all, the picture was never 
In a large ship a very limited view 
the duty 
of every man and woman is to go to the boat to which 
he or she has been assigned ; and under a perfected régime 
of boat drill the utmost gallantry of which a man would 
be capable would be to see that the women were seated 
before the men in any particular boat. 

British law in regard to wireless at sea is in advance 
of the law of any other country. Every British ship 
of 1,600 tons upwards, or any ship that carries twelve 
or more passengers, must be equipped with wireless. 
But it is only when fifty passengers are carried that a 
continuous watch in the wireless room: becomes compul- 
sory. As the Observer correspondent says, a ship without 


a continuous watch can send a message whenever it 
receive all the 
There 
failure in 
As for the 


ships which are too small to be subject to the wircless 


pleases but it, of course, fails to 
messages sent while the operator is off duty. 
innumerable opportunities for 


are clearly 


receiving, or passing on, desperate messages. 


regulations, these are the very ships which are in the 
greatest danger when disabled in’ unfrequented seus. 


The Payment of Golf Caddies 


VOLE clubs can be divided 
A those patronized by the well-to-do player, who 
expects to find a plentiful supply of caddies when he and 


into two categories 


his friends wish to play ; and the more remote and smaller 
clubs patronized by the less wealthy, where members 
earry their The writer started the 
recent correspondence in the Spectator on the payment 
of golf caddies was evidently not thinking of the smaller 
remarks the well-to-do 
members of many clubs in Southern England. With all 
due deference to Mr. J. IL. Taylor—to whom all golfers 
owe such a debt for his espousal of golf for the 

and others, we think that 
dissatisfaction with the status and payment of caddies 
on many courses. Granted that the caddie is often an 
Ishmaelite, that he is possessed of the “ casual labour ” 
mentality, and, as the seeretary of the North Berwick 
Golf Club tells us, that he is “a man by himself” who 
refuses any other job. 

Nevertheless, conscientious golfers-—and there 
many of them— are genuinely disturbed by the existing 
condition of affairs. The present writer belongs to 
several clubs in the Home Counties, and at none of the 
clubs to which he belongs did the caddies during the past 
winter make anything like a living wage forj;weeks on end. 
Golfers either remained by their liresides, escaped to sunnier 


own clubs. who 


were addressed to 


clubs: his 


poor man 


there is reason for grave 


are 


With cc 


exceptions, such as paper-selling and delivering parcels, as 


climes, or indulged in other forms of exercise. rtain 
Mr. Taylor points out, caddies have just to grin and bear 
itand look forward to better times when the sun shines and 
the call of the links lures forth the hibernating golfer. 

Several letters tell us that many golf chibs would be 
unable to pay a regular fee to the caddies employed, and 
that the caddies would refuse to be tied down. Mr. Taylor 
speaks of the caddies who like to go away with their local 
professionals to big meetings. But of such 
lucky ones forms but a small proportion of the total 


the number 
number employed. As we have said, our remarks are 
only addressed to the committees of golf clubs pat- 
ronized by the well-to-do, and there are many of then in 
Great Britain. The problem which confronts us_ is, 
whether well-to-do golfers are justified in insisting on a 
supply of caddies whenever they take it into their heads 
Anyone who scriously suggests that all golfers 
The vast 
majority of golfers regard caddies as an indispensable 
adjunct to the game, and so long as they can afford 
them they have no intention of doing without them. In 


to play. 
should carry their own clubs is ignoring facts. 


most forms of contract there are obligations on both 
sides. The employer undertakes to give regular wages 
for specified services; not so in golf. The obligations 
are mostly one-sided. The employer can turn up at the 
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scene of activity, as often or as rarely as he likes, but he 
always expects to find an efficient and waiting employec 
without whose help the 

We do not forget that 
shy, slack, feckless, and improvident. 
to attract 


game loses much of its charm. 

as a class caddies may be work- 
But what is there 
any self-respecting individual to serve as a 
caddie apart from a liking for the game and th 
life on the links ? 


js not easy, but we would make some conercte suggestions, 


Cc open-air 

To find a way out of present conditions 

The membership feces of the more prosperous clubs should 
| 


be increased by a suflicient fee to enable a minimum 
number of caddies to receive a regular weckly wage all 
The fee per round could be reduced consider- 
result. 
force at some clubs. 
started by all clubs. 
improved by 
And finally 
the present 
In future 


the year, 
ably as a A scheme of this kind is already in 
A Caddie Benefit 


The status of the 


as is already done in some Cases. 


Fund should be 
caddie could be 
grading, 
it SCTIOUS attempt should be made to alter 
*Dlind alley nature of caddying. 


no abl bodied man over twentv-onc and 


Defence 
The Witness 


[°° The Witness of the Saints” is contributed by Miss Evelyn 
Underhill, author of numerous works on mysticism and the 
philosophy of religion. Fellow of King’s College, 
London.| 


| BELIEVE,” says 


ereat meditations, 
outwardly and invisibly, 


In 


She is a 


Lancelot Andrewes in one of hits 
“in a power from on high, both 


but powerfully and manifestly, 


changing us into holiness and in a certain mystical 
Jody. ol ihose called out oi the whole world unto a 
citizenship according to faith and holiness.” 


the Christian 


‘called out of the whole world ~ 


Christian and not indeed 


The 


saints alone. but thos« 


Salts 


to a life centred on the Eternal—form, in the most literal 
sense, a great cloud of witnesses to the truth underlying 
those words. The cloud glows W ith an unhe artlily radianee, 


When find that it consists, like the 
golden swarm which Dante saw in Paradise, of a multitude 


we look into it we 


of transfigured spirits; infinitely various in character 


but all and 


ah 
Thes« 


the levels of creative personality by the operation of a 


and vocation, * powerfully manifestly ” 


transformed. souls have been remade upon 


power which, whatever name they may vive it, always 
And 


the way this power acts is by a purifying of will and 


seems to them to come from beyond themselves. 
impulse ; re-directing the whole drive of personality from 
paths of self-fulfilment to an other-worldly goal. History 
and if we are fortunate, our own experience toc—here 
shows us a continuous family of persons for whose heroic 
energies, achievements, and undying attraction naturalism 


know 


Perfection which lies beyond the world, and whose very 


rannot account: who and seek an untouched 


existence testifies to the reality of that God for whom 
Here, then, the 
mysteries of human personality are made to witness to 


+ 


they count it joy to suffer all things. 


the truth of religion. The amphibious creature man here 
proves his capacity for cternal life by developing, at the 
cost of many sufferings and continnal tension, the side 
of his nature which is 


for God, and aptitude for God. 


commonly suppressed— his thirst 
And by this orientation 
of his will and interest towards that august Reality, he 
of the 


is “ powerfully and manifestly 


opens gates for the entrance Power from beyond 
himself by which he 
changed.” 

Unlike the 
Creeds, this is a doctrine which submits to historical tests. 
Not Christianity alone, but all the higher forms of theism, 


some of the other great assertions of 


under, say, fifty, unless he has a pension or is unable to 
work indoors for reasons of health, should be employed 
This proposal would not, of 


Thus by 


dropped out the work of carrying clubs would become 


as a caddie. course, apply 


to existing caddies. degrees as the elder men 
a career only for youths, old men, men with pensions, or 
Dy spite the difli- 
culties much might be done to fit the voung caddie for 


those for whom open air is essential. 


a useful career when he reaches the age of twenty-one. 


Golf in its proper place is a splendid game and _ brings 


healthy enjoyment to thousands of the better-off sections 


of the community. Golf is unlike many other games in 


that it necessitates a large army of satellites for its full 


enjoyment. 
We do not know what Great Britain’s caddic population 


is, but it must be considerable. If the caddies were 


better organized they would insist on recciving fair treat- 
ment. Cannot golfers as a class, just because caddies 
are unable to speak for themselves, alter a state of 


” 


affairs which they must all regard with dissatisfaction 1 


of the Faith 


of the Saints 


4 


tend to realize their ideals in terms of liuman character. 
Again and again they throw up a peculiar type which 

usnially through many disciplines most gladly endured 
is “both outwardly and invisibly but powerfully and 
Why this should be 
so, if religion be an illusion, and adaptation to cnviron- 
the highest 


; =i oa 
naturalism has never explained. The 


manifestly changed into holiness.” 


ment good of something which 


Saints a 


hianh, IS 
Ce rtataly 


exist as other forms of genius: again and again they 


appear in history, to manifest the same other-worldls 
beauty and sclf-oblivious love. Again and aga 


in they 
perform their strange works of power, 


the 


convevinge to others 


tincture of eternal hfe. <As_ all 


forms of genius 
point beyond the apparent and successive world, and 
eive us in their works and lives a certain contact with 
Absolutes—so the Saints, supremely, point straight to 


the most sacred values of religion; and impart to us 


something of their awestruck yet delighted apprehensions. 
Theirs is the “ love that descends from God, and may not 
rest finally in anything lower than God.’ 


Now 


beginning and end, psychology might casily dispose of 


were a secret and unmeasured devotion its 


the witness of the Saints. But ft is in a transfigured will 
and mind, and not merely in enhanced religious fecling 
that The 
heroic friendship with God ; 


Holiness consists. essence of sanctity is a 
a friendship humble, awe- 
And this fricndship 


calls into play the whole of the self, not one department 


struck, joyous, and indomitable. 


alone; effecting an entire transfiguration of character. 
It is not only or chiefly in their stammering words, their 
rapturous worship, but in their lives and works, their 
glad sufferings and renunciations, that the saints bring 
into focus our dim apprehensions of God, and witness 


to His reality. Religion, said Baron von Hiigel, is “ not 


an Ought-ness but an Is-ness.” Its central truth is not 
man’s struggle for perfection, but the independent and 
Reality which gives that worth. In 
the Saints might be called the uttered Words of 
In them, the Life is 


They show us, in an endless 


perfect struggle 
this sense, 
God, part of His self-revelation. 
manifested and we see il. 
variety of examples 
yet each and all informed by the Absolute Beauty— 


each with its own unique beauty, 


man’s profound sense of God and craving for God, over- 
perversity, 
languor, and uniting all his powers in one concerted act 


riding all his weakness, selfishness, and 
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of self-giving to this present yet transcendent Real. Here 
there is little difference between the simplest and most 
sophisticated ; St. Thomas Aquinas and the lay-brother 
Lawrence knecl side by side. But they also insist that 
this self-giving is only possible as a response to the 
incitement of that prevenient Real. For the moralist or 
the philosopher, the initiative may seem to lie with man. 
For religion it must always lie with God. Religion, says 
Von Hiigel again, requires “ a Living One who lives first 
and lives perfectly, and Who, touching me, the inferior, 
derivative life, can cause me to live by His aid and for 
His sake.” 

Thus the “ call” of the Saints answers to a deep and 
genuine fact of experience. It is something more than 
the voice of their own “ best selves”: is rather the way 
in which they realize the demand made upon them by 
Something not themselves. ‘* The Love that makes us 
lovely urges me,” says St. Bonaventura to Dante. And 
with the humble and response of the free 
creature to this eall, there begins its realistic corre- 
spondence with that other world of spirit, that concrete 
supernatural realm over against us, wherefrom it draws 
the strength for those labours and renunciations without 
which its great vocation cannot be fulfilled. 

For sanctity can hardly be understood if we look upon 
it as something which exists for itself alone ; the lifting of 
individual spirits to a share in the Beatifie Vision, merely 
for their own sakes. It is true that the great contempla- 
tive may be given a richness of experience far beyond the 
span of normal minds ; but not for the purpose of persona] 
enjoyment. That which he receives in ecstasy he must 
spend in love. Though the Saint 
adequately be described as a philanthropist 
the love and adoration of God Pure, far more than the 
love of man, which gives to him his peculiar power and 
quality—yet the mind and heart transfigured by that 
divine friendship always manifest their new life by the 
costly radiation of love towards men. “It is a sign of 
greater love,” says St. Thomas, “ if a man devotes himself 
to others for his Friend’s sake, than if he be willing only 
to serve his Friend.” Thus the charity of the Saints, 
flowing out to mankind in works of compassion and 
sacrifice, becomes in some sense a sacrament of the 
charity of God. St. Francis conquering his horror of the 
lepers ; Angela of Foligno curing her possessive instinct, 
giving up her last scrap of property, and then becoming 
indeed a Mother of Souls; St. Teresa, old and broken in 
health, travelling through Spain to make her Foundations 
in the teeth of opposition and poverty, in obedience to 
that inward voice, which said, “‘ Teresa, be strong!” 
St. Ignatius, the proud Spanish soldier, humbly tramping 
to Paris to put himself to school for the Kingdom of God’s 
sake; Elizabeth Fry “in dependence on Eternity ”’ 
doing her saving work in Newgate Gaol; the Curé d’Ars, 


generous 


sacrificial cannot 


—sinee it is 


turning an obscure village church into a power-house of 


the Spirit—these are the real achievements of sanctity, 
and earnests of the supernatural life. And equally in 
our own day, the love and courage which drove Foucauld 
to the Sahara, and gave creative splendour to the sufferings 
of Elizabeth Lesueur, witness to the reality and the 
attraction of that Living Perfect for whose sake these 
works are done and these sufferings endured with joy. 
It is the special differentia of the Christian religion 
that it reveals the spiritual in and through the sensible ; 


and so exactly meets the needs of the mingled nature of 


man. It is, through and through, incarnational and 
sacramental ; 
the natural, and within the stuff of human nature reveal- 
ing God to men. And this law operates not only at the 
centre but also, in various manners and degrees, through- 


out the whole religious complex; in Christ, and also 


conveying the supernatural by means of 


in His Saints. “ Christ,” says Bérulle, “is the major 
sacrament.’ So too the Saints, in whom we see our 
common personality transformed in the Eternal, are in 
their own way sacramental revelations of God. 
Evetyn UNDERHILL. 

[Next week's article will be ‘* The Philosophy of Prayer,” by 
the Abbé Brémond, D.Litt. Previous articles in this series have 
been: “ Philosophy and Religion,’ by the Archbishop of York, 
“The Elements of Religion,’ by Professor Albert A. Cock, of 
University Co.lege, Southampton, “ Evolution and Reveuled 
Religion,” by Lr. Charles E. Raven, * The Nature of Christ,” 
by Dr. Alfred Garvie, Principal of New College, Hampstead, 
and Hackney College, ** The Gospels as Historical Documents,” 
by Professor C. H. Turner, * The Miraculous Elements in 
the Gospels,” by Dr. Gordon Selwyn and * The Ethic of Christ- 
tanity,” by Dr. F. R. Barry.| 


The King’s Illness: What Can We 


Learn From It ? 
TOW that at long last the anxiety of the whole Empire 
N 


has been relieved and the King would seem to be 
well on the road to recovery, it may be useful to inquire 
what lessons can be learned from His Majesty's illness. 
Towards the end of November, 1928, the King began to 
suffer from what was described as a feverish cold and sent 
for his usual doctor, a general practitioner. The next cay, 
this doctor, feeling a little uncertain whether the very 
best possible was being done, called in a consulting 
physician, who recognized the signs of congestion in the 
right lung which had by this time developed. To find out 
the nature of the germs which were responsible for the 
illness, the services of a bacteriologist were requisitioned, 
and a general blood infection as well as a local involvement 
of the chest was discovered. Soon after this the help of a 
radiologist to take X-Ray photographs of the chest and 
help to determine the extent and nature of the disease in 
the lung was required. As the King’s condition at the 
end of a week still remained serious, the opinions of two 
other consulting physicians were obtained, and a little 
later fresh X-Ray photographs were taken. 
by them and other means that an abscess had formed in 
the chest, the King was put to sleep by a skilled anasthe- 
tist and an operation performed by a surgical specialist. 
But even so, the King did not make rapid progress 
towards recovery. His blood-pressure had fallen, his 
appetite was poor, and an examination of the blood now 
showed a deficiency of calcium and other changes. A 
specially prepared antiseptic was sent over from America, 
but apparently it was not found necessary to use this. Ot 
the various curative agents which were selected by the 
doctors in charge to assist in the King’s recovery, light 
must be especially mentioned. In the early stages of the 
illness, ultra-violet light was administered to small areas 
of skin for short periods, with the object, amongst ot het 
things, of stimulating the activity of certain glands and 
increasing the power of the blood to destroy germs. As 
improvement was obtained it was found possible to apply 
treatment by means of the carbon are lamp with its more 


Recognizing 


penctrating luminous rays, and it is of interest to note 
that Craigweil House, to which the King has been re- 
moved, has been equipped with rooms especially designed 
for sun treatment, so that the fullest advantage can be 
taken of the stay at the seaside. 

Up to the present, therefore, the help of about a dozen 
different doctors, at least five nurses, and a good many 
technicians in connexion with bacteriology, X-Ray and 
light treatment, have been required. But may it not be 
asked, were all these doctors with their diverse schemes 
for examination and treatment really necessary? May 
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it not have been that because the patient was the King, 
much of what was done was merely of a precautionary 
nature and could quite well have been done without ? 
For my own part I do not think so. Commenting on His 
Majesty’s present stage of recovery, and recognizing how 
seriously ill he was at one time, the British Medical 
Journal remarks: “ Only the combination of a sound 
constitution, the will to live, and perfectly co-ordinated 
medical care could have achieved this,” and to my mind 


the history of His Majesty's illness is a fine example of 


what co-ordinated  effort—team work—in- medicine 
can do, 
But surely there was something exceptional and 


peculiar about the King’s illness? I do not think so. 
There are probably in England to-day at least a hundred 
—possibly even a thousand—people suffering from 
exactly the same sort of illness as the King, and in all 
probability there are every vear tens of thousands suffering 
from all kinds of illnesses whose lives could be much more 
easily saved could they but obtain the same co-ordinated 
medieal care that the King obtained. After all, the art of 
healing is very much like the art of gardening or even 
playing golf, and though, of course, the element of luck 
can never be entirely eliminated, generally speaking the 
results obtained are roughly in proportion to the amount 


and taken. The 


often rushed and over-worked, however keen and able he 


of care trouble gencral practitions r, 


mes be, has not the time to work out and study his cases 
that the consultant has. Above all. the science of medicine 
is becoming so vast and so « ompl x that no single person, 
can really pretend to know 
Therefore, 


ol specialist, who is concerned only with diseases of a 


however capable he may be, 
more than a small fraction of it. the consultant 
small region of the body or with a special line of treatment, 
is likely to know much more about his limited sphere than 
is the general practitioner. 

Nevertheless, the general practioner ts all-important. 
Tt will always be his job to diagnose the nature of the 
disease and, even if he cannot do this at first, to determine 
what special examinations shall be made, and which con- 
shall be to deal with the 
simpler and less serious affections. Tam convinced that 
we have in Britain an abler and better type of general 
practitioner than has any other country. Nevertheless, 


as the science of medicine develops he is bound to need 


sultant called in, as well as 


more and more help from outside. 
A good many people fail to recognize that a lot of 
much more is curable if 


disease is preventable ; how 


taken carly and dealt with efficiently and what an 


chnormous loss disease is to the community. It has been 
caleulated that the net loss from sickness in Great Britain 
alone, as the result of decreased carning power and cost of 
But this 
docs not take any account of the loss of lives that might 
We must remember 


treatment, is nearly £300 million annually. 


be saved by more efficient treatment. 
that the maintenance and training of a child is a costly 
business, and that the child does not commence to be a 
productive unit until he is at least fourteen years of age, 
Further, that should death of an individual oceur before 
the time at which, through old age, he ceases to be a pro- 
ducer, the capital sum invested in his maintenance, 
training is lost. Therefore, it is an 
economic proposition for the State to take care of the 
health of its people and to see to it that the best possible is 


education, and 


done for them in case of sickness. 

Unfortunately, at the present time very imperfect pro- 
Vision is made either for the preservation of health or 
treatment of disease by the State. 
of the population the services of a general practitioner, 
But specialization is 


For about one-quarter 


the pancl doctor, are provided, 


almost entirely that is 


expect d of the 


unknown under the panel. All 
panel docter is a degree of knowledge 
and skill such as is possessed by every other pancl doctor 
in the district. That some of these practitioners give to 
their patients much more than this is but a tribute to the 
public spirit of a profession working amid insurmountable 
difficulties. As IT have said, no specialized treatment and 
no operations are provided under the panel, and so 
incomplete is the service that, were it not for the help of 
the poor law and voluntary hospitals, the whole system 
must break down entirely. 

For the remaining three-quarters of the population, 
except for the provision of treatment for a few special 
like 


State does nothing. 


tuberculosis and venereal diseases, the 


Thes 
their treatment for disease just as they obtain most other 


affections 


individuals have to obtain 


commodities : in other words, those who can afford to 
pay for it get it, and those who cannot go without ; or 
perhaps more correctly we should say the middle classes 
get the family doctor with an occasional specialist, the 
working classes the family doctor if they can afford to 
pay his fee, and the very poor, if they can brave the for- 
bidding attitude of the relics ing officer ect the services 


of the und: rpaid parish doctor, prov ided | \ the deterrent 


poorlaw. It is only the very rich who are able to obtain 


anything like the co-ordinated medical care that the 
King received when he was ill, 
But, you will sav. what about thre hospi als? In the 


div LCL ral hospitals, with 1 iedical Sé hools attached, all 


the NECESSATY specialists, together with modern methods 


of diagnosis and treatment. are usually to be found. and 


as a general rule, in spite of some minor discomforts, 


those fortunate enough to obtain in-paticnt treatment 


in them are really well looked after. for in these institu 


tions alone real teami-work exists in the recognition and 
cure of disease. But the trouble is that it is not nearly as 
taken into one of these 


Most Jara hospit ils have wattin 


CASS to ect hospitals as any 
‘y lists 
have to be 

. } 

indeed, sore hos- 


will only take 


Si ‘lousls ill. and then it mia be too 


people imagine. 
urgent CHuSES 
beds : 


pitals are so pressed for beds that the \ 


of many hundreds, and even 


refused admission for wait of 


people in if they are 
late. But the most serious difficulty of all is that the 
specialists who give their services in hospital do not see 
people in their homes as readily is thes saw the King. 
They have to charge fees that put their services for any- 
thing excepting an occasional visit bevond the means of 
any but the well-to-do. 
What is required thei 7 
should realize the 


Surely it is that the public 
vastness of the national loss through 
treated and the risk 
that they themselves run through the absence of ans 


untreated or imperfectly dlisease 


adequate system to help in their own cure when they are 
sick, 


ordinated 


They should recall how much Was done by CO- 


King was ill, and 


demand of the politicians that in the national interest no 


medical care when the 
less should be done for any citizen who may need it. 
HASTiInGs, 


S.S., 


SoOVERVILLI 


IRC, 


The Club (A Long Way after 
Steele) 


fees Rotary Club of which To am a member is, 

luckily, composed of such persons as are engaged 
in different ways of life and deputed, as it were, out of the 
By this means I 
variety of hints and 
that 
different quarters and divisions not only of my small 


\ cry 


most conspicuous classes of mankind. 
with the 


know 


am furnished greatest 


materials, and everything passes in the 
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town, but of the whole human mind. For it is to be 
observed that a small town is a microcosm of the world 
at large, and that the club is, in turn, a microcosm of 
that town. Upon this it follows that to sit week by week 
in company with this select body of friends, wherein few 
professions or trades have not their own representative, 
is to have a very fair passport to those varieties of human 
intelligence and character in the understanding of which 
lies true wisdom. There are persons whose habit it is to 
consort only with those in their own walk of life. A man 
of business will meet in his leisure with other men of 
business, and author will mix with author to compare 
prices for serial rights and to reflect together upon the 
wickedness of publishers. But I am not of this sort. I 
am so constituted that I prefer to mingle with those 
whose experience differs widely from my own, and I hold 
that truer enlargement of vision is to be gained through 
intercourse with men of diverse minds in the same town 
than through circling the globe in company with friends 
of kindred tastes and prejudices. 

The club assembles at the sign of the ‘ Golden Lion,’ 
an ancient hostelry that well withstands the march of 
time, and permits no new-fangled niceties or refinements 
to replace wholesome fare and solid comfort. The first 
of our society is D -W. a solicitor of fame and 
substance in the town. Quict and clusive in manner, he 
is held by chance observers to be proud and unsociable, 
unwilling to risk his dignity upon a hand-shake, or to 
descend to the level of ordinary men. But so far are 
appearances deceptive that, upon a nearer acquaintance, 
this same attorney is found to have a_ schoolboy 
simplicity, matched only by a schoolboy reserve that 
hampers its ready expression. Another austere gentle- 
man is the Officer of Health for the neighbourhood. He 
also, to the superficial glance, would seem incapable of 
smiles or quips. Yet none of our number has a prettier 
wit, albeit his jests are so subtle and delivered with so 
staid a countenance that it is only some moments after 
the arrow has been shot that the company appreciate 
how excellent a mark has been made, and dissolve there- 
upon into general laughter. Our reverend member is 
the vicar of the parish. This gentleman is held in deep 
respect by his fellows, even by such as love not the cloth 
in general. His sincerity is transparent, and, while he 
will never cloak his beliefs or hide his light under a 
bushel, yet does he not unduly parade the same, but is 
upon frank and easy terms with all men. Our “ irreverend 
member” is a dissenting Minister in the town. He is so 
styled because it pleases him to discard the customary 
garb of his oflice, and to move amongst us even as one 
of ourselves. He is one that holds that humanity is the 
better part of divinity, and so far does his hatred of 
formality carry him that he assumes a devil-may-care 
manner, so that those who know not the sobriety that 
underlies the masquerade might take him for a comedian 
rather than the pastor of a flock. 

It has been observed that humanity in the flesh seldom 
conforms with its abstract types. This is a reflection in 
which acquaintance with the club confirms me. None 
could be less pedagogic than our schoolmaster, nor would 
a stranger suspect our pharmacist, with his merry 
twinkle, to be a compounder of drugs and noxious 
few of us that love, in 
Ilis calling predisposes 


potions. Again, there are 
principle, the collector of taxes. 
us against him, and we conceive him as being a stranger 
to compassion. Yet in our club there is no gentleman 
more generally esteemed for his mild and gentle 
demeanour than this official, and it should be noted that 
if there is any work to be done for the club, or for any 
worthy cause outside it, this gentleman is the readiest 
to perform it, if only he be allowed to do it sceretly and 


—— 


without tokens of public gratitude. But bid him address 
the club in speech, and he would rather the floor should 
open and swallow him. In this he contrasts with other 
members, who dislike not the sound of their own voices, 
Dr. M——, a physician in ordinary practice, loves well 
to dilate upon the aims and objects of the club, and to 
instil into us a sense of its privileges and responsibilities, 
The Local Government clerk delights to rend into shreds 
the arguments of other members. For him criticism 
the salt of life, and he makes disagreement with all men 
a principle. As for J L with his in 
person and resounding tones, he is content wit 
theme, so be it only that he talks. He is on occasion a 
target for the mirth of his fellows, who, neverthicless, 
esteem him in that he takes their jests in good part. 


S 


IDOsSInNE 
i > 
i} , 
n any 


The motto of the club is, “Service, Not Selif.’ 
Though the club is but one of many sister clubs through. 
out the world, united by a common organization and 
supplied from headquarters with precise rules for its 
governance, it is remarkable to note how variously its 
motto is interpreted, as the traditions and temperaniciits 


of the several members incline them. There are sony 
who reject not the idea of service, but confess opeuly 
that in their opinion it should come not before self, but 
after. To others the slogan has magic of itself, and they 
seem to think that, could it but be repeated often 
enough, the wilderness would, by mere virtue of that 
spell, be made to blossom. To such members the idea 
of service appears as a new revelation. They secm not 
to have heard of Athens—still less of Sinai or Galilee. 
In their view, the notion of service entered the world 
with their club, and they imagine, therefore, that on! 
through the club is the world to be saved. From t! 

follows, in their contention, that members are disloyal 


who give not all their spare time and activity to the club 


y 
t 
| 


itself. But others argue differently. To them service 
has been a familiar watchword from youth. The 
worked in churches, upon councils, or through other 


public bedies, and while, they say, the club may su; 
ment all these, yet is it not to usurp them, but, ra 
to direct life into old Upon 


questions, though a general good humour prevails, 


t 


new channels. 


{ 
are on occasion some lively passages. 

However these matters 
without benefit that men of divers ranks and occupations 
should thus forgather around a conimion table. It 


may be, methinks it is not 


been observed by philosophers that the indirect in 
of institutions is often greater than the direct : 
while I look not to our club for a speedy millennium, I 
hold that it is with advantage both to the individual! | 
to society at large that the hardware-dealer should | 
his counter for an hour to consort with the arehit: 
and the rhymster forsake his dreams to rub shou 
Thus, in 


with the agent of real estate. some sort 


Jeast, is understanding promoted: and has it not 
said that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump ¢ 


ts. “Ee 


The War and the Younger 
Generation 


|The Spectator has in the past placed its colurons at the d 
of the younger generation in the hope that the minds of yout! 
age may be brought together to meet our unprecedented social : 
political difficulties. Without initiating a regular series of art 
representing “The Younger Point of View “—we have decided to 
print contributions of special interest from young people unit: 
thirty. The first of these is by Mr. Evelyn Waugh, on ~The \' 
and the Younger Generation.”°—Epb. Spectator. | 


O*” of the oddest results of the Great War is the 
F vigour and accuracy which it has lent to the 
catch-phrases of the Ibsenite Until ten 
was nonsense to talk in any general 


movement. 


years ago it 
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Generation.” Youth and ag 


unbroken 


“The Youneer 


merged together in 


about 
a gentle and gradation ; 
even in single families the paradoxes of fecundity by 
which aunts were not infrequently born after their own 
tended to 
distinctions of the genealogical tree. But in the 
from the War a double cleft 
dividing it into three 


nephews and nieces weaken the arbitrary 
social 
subsidence that resulted 
appeared in the life of Kurope, 
perfectly distinct classes between whom none but the 
There is (a) 
the wistful generation who grew up and formed their 
opinions before the War and who were too old for military 


service; (4) the stunted and mutilated generation who 


most superficial sympathy can ever exist. 


fought : and (¢) the younger generation. 

very accident of cnvironment contributed to make 
of this latter generation the undiscriminating and in- 
effectual people we to-day. For their 
the War was either a shocking negation of all they had 
represented, or a reckless, rather thrilling, plunge into 


lament elders, 


abnormality. For the younger generation it was simply 
the atmosphere of their adolescence. Darkened streets, 
food rations, the impending dread of the War Oflice 
telegram, hysterical outbursts of hate and_ sentiment, 
untrustworthy sources of information and the consequent 
rumours and scares; these were the circumstances which 
War-time children observed as universal and presumed 


to be normal, The air raids, for the vast majority of 
children, were rather amusing events, when servants 
appeared in improbable night clothes and = everyone 


basement; the real and lasting 


drank Bovril in the 
injury was caused, not by danger, but by the pervading 
* substitute ” 


sense of inadequacy. Everything was a 


for something else, and there was barely enough even of 


that. The consequence is a generation of whom nine 
hundred and fifty in every thousand are totally lacking 
in any sense of qualitative value. It is absurd to blame 
them if, after being nurtured on margarine and * honey 
sugar, they turn instinctively to the second-rate in art 
and life. 

The only thing which could 
tunate children was the imposition by rigid discipline, 
as soon as it became possible, of the standards of civili- 
This was still possible in 1918 when the young 


Unfortunately, 


have saved these unfor- 


zation. 
schoolmasters came back to their work. 
a very great number, probably the more influential and 
intelligent among their faith 
sadly shaken in those very standards which, avowedly 
They returned with a 


them, came with own 
they had fought to preserve. 
jolly tolerance of everything that seemed 
Every effort was made to encourage the children at the 
Public Schools to ** think for themselves.” When they 
should have been whipped and taught Greek paradigms, 
they were set arguing about birth control and nationali- 
little opinions were treated with 


* modern.” 


Their crud 
respect. Preachers in the school chapel week after week 
entrusted the future to hands. It is hardly 
surprising that thes were Bolshevik at cighteen and bored 


zation. 


their 


at twenty. 
The muscles which cneounter the most 
which 


resistance in 


daily routine are those become most highly 
developed and adapted. It is thus that the restraint 
of a traditional culture tempers and directs creative 
impulses. Freedom produces — sterility. There — was 
nothing left for the vounger gencration to rebel against, 
except conceptions of mere decency. 
Accordingly it was these that it The 
result in many cases is the perverse and aimless dissipa- 
tion chronicled daily by the gossip-writer of the Press. 

What young man to-day, for example, in choosing a 


gareer, ever considers for onc moment whether, by its 


the widest 


against turned. 


nature, any job is better worth doing than any other ? 


There was once a prevailing opinion that * the profes- 


sions,” which beneticial SErVICES to the 


periorine 7 


community, were more becoming to a man of culture 


than * trades ~ in which he simply sold things for more 


than he gave. To-day that prejudice is suppressed and 


shop-keeping has become a polite hobby. 
There seem SIONS, howe er th it a small group of 
young men and women are breaking away from their 


generation and striving to regain the sense of values that 


should have been instinctive to them. If this is so, 
there may vet be something done by this crazy and 


sterile generation. But it is too early at present to 


than the 


vaouest hope 


discern mort 


Evetyn Wavat, 


Some Birds of the Broads 


i agrees to careful protection, there are wide arcas of 
the Norfolk Breads in which birds that in the rest of 
the British Isles are either unknown, or but rare visitors, live 
and breed in security. The dense reed beds that fringe 
the meres, the spacious rush-covered pastures, divided 
only by deep and muddy dykes, form an ideal harbourage 
for certain types of birds when undisturbed by human 
invasion, 
The story of 
its virtual extinction as a breeding specie sin England for 
over forty vears, until one nest was found in Norfolk in 
1911, is well known. 
lished. Its ** boom ” 


First place must be given to the bittern. 


Since then it has become well estab- 
is the most curious bird sound which 
it has ever been mv pris ilege to hear. At close quarters 
the raucous intake of breath is distinctly audible. The 
“boom” resembles closely a distant foghorn, but there 
is also something bovine in it which justifies the bird’s 
ornithological * Botaurus.” It ends abruptly, 
one might imagine with a labial “b”~ or “ p.” if a beak 
such a letter. Skelton’s line, ** the bitter 
and the old name ‘ Butter-bump,” 
On the wing, 


hame, 


could form 
with his bump,” 
obviously allude to this characteristic. 
behind, the bittern bears some re- 

large brown owl; its wing beats 
appear slower than they really are, and the tucked-in 
neck length. But sideways 
when in flight, the long, greenish bill and legs at once 


when viewed from 


semblance to a very 


reduces. the bird’s seen 
mark its kinship with the herons. 

Young bitterns are the weirdest little objects imagin- 
able. A nest which I was shown contained three of these 
fantastic caricatures of a bird, and two unhatched brown- 
green eggs. Two of the voungsters were well grown, with 
feathers coming through the fine, brownish down; but 
the third was a miserable little mortal, who crouched in 
dejected obscurity beneath his brothers or sisters. With 
long hills tilted upwards, they coggled at us with vellow 
eyes, and from their pink mouths issued an uncanny, 
gibbering chuckle, like the crackling of a fire of thorns— 
a fire kindled by their indignation at unwarranted human 
intrusicn. For it is a sad fact that the sight of man acts 
upon the young bittern as an emetic. One promptly dis- 
gorged an cel several inches in length, and, fearing to 
cause further digestive disturbances, we discrectly retired. 

Among British birds there is none more daintily beau- 
tiful than the bearded tit or reedling. Your first acquaint- 
ance with it is likely to be a glimpse of a small bird with 
a long, chestnut tail flitting over the tops of the withered 
If you are 


reeds, and disappearing suddenly into them. 
lucky enough to find or be shown its nest, you will then 
get a better view of both parents, for they are fairly 
tame, and display great solicitude for the cream-coloured 
lightly spotted eggs, or the young which repose in a beau- 
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tifully constructed cradle hidden deep in the brown and 
sedgy undergrowth a little above water-level. It is the 
eontrast of delicate nuances with bold markings in his 
plumage which makes the cock so amazingly attractive. 
Head, breast, flanks, and throat show a colour scheme in 
which blue, grey, white, fawn, and the faintest rose-blush 
fade imperceptibly into each other. But the wings are 
boldly barred and blotched with white, black, and tawny 
brown ; the beak is a brilliant yellow, and from its base a 
patch of black feathers tapers into a point, and hangs 
down in a manner which tudicrously suggests Mr. 
Mantalini’s dyed whiskers. 


To the inclemeney of the weather I owed the sight of 
a party of black tern, for they departed as soon as sun 
tempered the keen edge of the wind. They were beating 
up against the breeze some thirty or forty fect above the 
surface of a Broad, dipping now and again over its minia- 
ture blue waves to capture their prey. All terns are 
graceful, but the flight of the black tern is less aérie 
than that of some of his cousins: the wing beats seem 
slower, and his tail lacks the streamers, formed by the 
outer feathers, which add so much to the loveliness of 
some of the other terns. In appearance he is lead- 
coloured, but in sunlight the back and wings glisten to a 
dull silveriness. When swerving, the white undertail 
coverts flash in fine contrast to the black head and 
breast and sombre upper plumage. 


A water-rail’s nest previded another pleasing interlude. 
Smaller and neater than a moorhen’s, it cradled its cight 
very beautiful eggs of white, blotched with brown and 
purple, ina particularly damp and thick reed bed which 
shook beneath our feet. The owner's explosive protest 
against our presence was remarkable. This extraordinary 
‘oroaning ~: there is, no 
doubt, considerable variety in the pitch and timbre of 


noise is sometimes called 


groans, but some of the sounds which issued from the 
depths of the reeds reminded me more of the spit of an 
angry cat, and a cat upon which someone has sat heavily 
so that the neise is squeezed out by foot-pounds of 
avoirdupois. After a while we caught a glimpse of the 
author of this cceophony, skulking, red-billed, with flanks 
barred grey and white, in and out of the reed stalks. The 
water-rail leads a furtive and secluded life and her lan- 
ynage suggested a misanthropic temperament. Obviously 
we were unwelcome, so we left her to return to her 
dlomestic duties. 


I can only touch shortly on other rare and beautiful 
glimpses. There was the short-cared owl, sitting upon 
her nest beneath brambles in a rushy pasture, and glaring 
at us with a fury that was positively feline, from the 
depths of black eyes, rimmed with yellow, sct in a ruff, 
which, along with the erected ear-tufts, seemed to bristle 
like fur. Her passionate anger was translated into action 
hy her mate, who circled above us and feinted to stoop 
at our heads. And there were the harriers, gliding on 
broad, buzzard-like wings over the swaying reeds: but 
them I will not particularize for reasons which those who 
wish them to survive will appreciate. It is sufficient to 
say that they are well protected. In their haunts, if they 
do not as yet shoot collectors and nail them on a rail 
with the other vermin, they do not welcome them. There 
are garganey teal, too, the drakes with wings whose 
lavender blue is freaked with black and white. Shovellers, 
too, have blue on the wing, and a striking colour pattern 
of glossy green on the head, white breast, and chestnut 
underparts. Redshank, reed-buntings, and sedge warblers 
abound everywhere, the latter relieving their squeaky 
chatter with fragmentary imitations of the skylarks 
which carol unceasingly overhead. 


Herons stalk along the dyke banks, and sandpipers 


preen themselves on the lawn while you breakfast, quite 
heedless of the household cat playing hide-and-seek in 
and cut of an old boat only a few yards away. But my 
most grateful memory is of the night when, from my 
hedroom window, I saw the full moon rise 

Broad; alders, still gaunt and hare, fretted fantastic 
hieroglyphies on her face and on her silver-patined 
Over the rushy meadows two snipe wer 
And across the windless silence floated at 


over thy 


pathway. 
bleating. 
“bhoomp, boonip, 


measured intervals the sonorous 


bhoomp ~ of two bitterns, 


BE. W. Henpy, 
The Theatre 
(- Tue SracG.” By BerverLey Nicnois,. Ar tik Goby 
Tueatre. “ WAKE Up ann Dreamui” Av tik Lonpoys 


PAvILion.| 

Tux: chief character in Mr. Beverley Nichols’s play is an 
actor, Victor Conway, whom I fail to classify with any thiea- 
trical type that T happen to have met, since distant days when 
actors were supposed, and even required, to show off in privat: 
life. Victor has been invited to a feudal-looking shooting box 
in the wilds of Scotland. None of the shooting set wants him. 
except Marion Temple, the misguided and already once 
* betrayed ~ daughter of that dull house. She asked him 
because she liked him, and he accepted because, without hope. 
he loved her. So we get, with variations, the situation of 
Fame. 

But the picture. by Mr. Nichols. of the stag slaughterers 
in plus-fours is, I think, much more amusing and more truthful 
than that at the St. James's Theatre of the fox hunters. Par- 
ticularly, he provides an excellent * county ~ hostess in Ladd) 
Emily Temple, beautifully played by Miss Mabel 'Perry-Lewis. 
One might have got an amusing, if not a very new. sort o! 
farce out of the collision between Victor and these people. 

gut Victor himsclf is so odd! Apparently a tragedian 

eminence, he behaves as Mr. George Robey might be expected 
to behave if, for a large fee, he were “ commanded” to 
#muse a rainy week-end. He unhooks a stag’s head, unsheaths 
a decorative sword, talks to himself, spouts Shakespeare in 
an accent that makes one very thankful that one is ie 

likely to listen to his Hamlet or his Othello, and behaves wit! 
an ironical skittishness, meant, I take it, for the Stoicism 
that conceals a wounded heart. Really, Ido not blaine Lady 
Eniily for not liking him. She can't have guessed that he was 
called in, as deus ex machina, to get the household out of a 
horrid scrape by pretending to shoot, at long range, thie 
wretch who has had an unscrupulous affair with Marion. 

Much has been made of the youth of Mr. Beveriey Nichols, 
ia criticism of his first play. The author has admitted it in 
his amusing volume of premature autobiography. But | 
suppose he would prefer The Stag to be treated on its merits. 
Adapting Aleeste’s remark, one may claim that [d@ge ve suit 
rien « Vaffaire. You do not excuse an unreadable epic by 
explaining that it was written by an octogenarian. [T will not 
irritate Mr. Nichols by repeating that he is young. I will sa) 
that, in its dialogue, in its comedy aspect, his play has good 
things ; so that I wish he had kept to comedy and scrapped 
his intervening dark drama of betrayal, and long-range 
potting of stags (Stock Exchange or antlered), followed by 
forgiveness and reconciliation and the self-sacrifice of the 
unclassifiable actor. 

Each of Mr. Cochran's brilliant revues is marked by the year 
of production. This, no doubt, to convince us that we are 
up to date. But this year, as in others, the best jokes are 
got out of mockery of the dear old days gone by. We get 
the dear old promenade of the Empire (1910). (In retrospect 
it looks almost respectable, if quaint.) We get dear old 
Coppélia—a bit of it, with the cclebrated waltz: it is viewed 
from a new angle the wings. And the middle-aged think. 
in regret, of Adeline Genée. flamboyant and _ futuristic 
San Francisco (1849) gives Miss Lina Meller an opportunity 
for a much-applauded, rabid dance, which appears to convey 
a reminiscence of sea-sickness on the way out in the gold rush. 
The rest of the dancing is vaguely, negligibly Russian, or 
merely bright and cartwheelish, in an ancient pantomimic 
manner. 


Much better after rather a dull first half is the second 
part, where “split seconds with the great” confront “ Mr 
Ruskin ~ and Noel Coward, Einstein and Newton, Dr. Johnson 
and Shaw. And, in * Bedtime Stories,” it is amusing to see 
an 1860 Young Lady arrested by papa for riding in a hanson 
with an actor, for whom mamma felt an inclination at the 
time of her engagement; while a very loud laugh grects 
mamma's remark that her son cannot be in love with an 
actress (once adored by papa) because the boy's grandfather 
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was in the Guards. Which shows that mamma knew 
nothing at all. The past, the past—Mr. John Hastings 
Turner's * book” is full of it. What should we do without 
that dear funny old past ? 

Ricuard JENNINGS. 


Cotrespondence 


A Lerren rrom WASHINGTON. 

[To the Editor of the Specrsvor.| 
Sir, —It is amazing to realize, as one scarcely can escape doing 
in these first few weeks after inauguration, how quickly and 
completely the personality of the new President is impressed 
upon the entire governmental structure of the United States 
as well as the whole social and political life of the capital. 

‘Three weeks ago Washington reflected the personality of 
Calvin Covlidge in a thousand ways: to-day the central motif 
is a medley of the most conspicuous characteristics of Herbert 
Hoover. Few men have left the Presidency while riding the 
crest of the wave of popular esteem, as did Calvin Coolidge 
on March 4th. It is no reflection, therefore, either upon his 
personal qualitics or his administration to say that Washington 
is so soon breathing new air. Reduced to its simplest terms, 
the change has been esseniially one of atmosphere. There is a 
dash, a snap and a vim in Washington now which would have 
been alien to the city under the ultra-conservative, safe-and- 
sure, super-cautious leadership of Mr. Coolidge. 

This polite, but none the less precipitate, shift from the old 
tu the new keynote is perhaps more impressive here than in 
any other capital only because Washington is almost com- 
pletely a governmental city. Because more than half the 
population of the ciiy lives, directly or indirectly, from 
services to the Government or to those on the Civil Service 
rolls, there is nowhere else in the world a city of comparable 
size so completely dominated by a single interest. Since that 
interest happens to be government it is easy to imagine to what 
degree. the personality of a new government-head permeates 
every root and fibre of the capital's social structure. 

The subsidence of the Coolidge note and the simultaneous 
emergence of the Hoover traits during the last four weeks 
should make an excellent laboratory case for the research 
experts delving for the elusive fundamentals of social psy- 
chology. It is suggested that if any man, or any cause, had 
set out deliberately to achieve the same shifting of mass 
allegiance in the same period of time, the effort probably 
would have failed signally. Yet it is a regular phenomenon 
in Washington following inauguration, so perfectly harmonious 
with the fundamentals of American political philosophy that 
it is scarcely remarked by our professional observers. Indeed, 
a case might be established for the thesis that the whole 
phenomena represents but the visible top-churn of the more 
profound political stirrings of the nation incident to installation 
of a new government, and that it is, therefore, only an epitome 
of the United States political system at work. At least there 
is ample historical evidence to justify the general statement 
that the essential character of government is to be easily and 
quickly discerned in the day-to-day atmosphere of Washington. 

It would be difficult to find in the United States two men 
more closely matched in their conceptions of the ultimate 
ends of government than Mr. Coolidge and President Hoover. 
Likewise, it would be difficult to find two men further apart 
in administrative methods. Their conceptions of the office 
of President, as revealed by official conduct, are as dissimilar 
as any two which have met at inauguration ceremonies here. 
Mr. Coolidge was the Chief Executive, head of the third unit 
of our tri-partite government, calm, silent, frequently aloof 
from daily affairs. It is questionable if any President func- 
tioned in more precise conformity to the rigid definition of the 
office set down in the Constitution. Mr. Hoover, on the other 
hand, has thus far lived up well to the new conception of the 
office defined in his speech at Palo Alto, California, last 
August lith, accepting the nomination of the Republican 
National Convention : 


“The Presidency is more than an administrative office. It must 
be the symbol of American ideals. The high and the lowly must 
be seen with the same eyes, met in the same spirit. It must be the 
instrument by which national conscience is livened and it must, 
under the guidance of the Almighty, interpret and follow that 
conscience.” 


No one in recent years has defined so accurately the precise 
nature of the Presidential office to-day. Most Presidents 
have felt the extra-legal responsibilities of the office, Woodrow 
Wilson more acutely, perhaps, than any other Chief Executive 
in American history. Yet even Wilson did not leave in all his 
voluminous writings and State papers a definition of the 
Presidency more consonant with the present-day reality in 
American polities. 

For the present, official Washington is a bit stunned and 
agog by the vigour, boldness and decisiveness of Mr. Hoover’s 


first weeks in office. For cight years. under Mr. Harding and 
Mr. Coolidge, the capital has been accustomed to expect from 
the White House only the occasional bit of news. Most of the 
history was made in other parts of town, and it was a mere 
anti-climax at the White House when the President signed 
the new law. Beyond Mr. Coolidge’s prepared public ad- 
dresses, his messages to Congress, his principal executive 
appointments and his memorable veto of the McNary-Haugen 
ill, there was little news oi historical significance from the 


White House during his five years and seven months ineum- 
bency. Compare the case of Mr. Hoover. In less than a 


month he has called an extraordinary session of Congress to 
convene April 15th ; enunciated a new and far-reaching polices 
of oii conservation ; laid the groundwork for his proposed 
exhaustive inquiry into the federal judicial and criminal 
enforcement system, and ended a five-year controversy with a 
five-line Executive Order opening to public inspection the 
records of larger tax refunds by the Treasury Department. 
At odd moments he has established his Executive Office 
staff, broadened the basis of Press relations at the White House 
by disposing of the mythical “ White House Spokesman,” 
outlined to leaders in both House and Senate his legislative 
programme for the special session of Congress, disposed of his 
key appointments in the domestic service and turned his mind 
to the principal diplomatic selections. Sandwiching State 
functions between these operations, he has received both the 
diplomatic corps and the Supreme Court at the White House 
and accepted the credentials of the new Minister of the Irish 
Free State, Mr. Michael MacWhite. And notwithstanding 
that he assumed personal direction of United States’ policy 
in the Mexican disturbances from the moment of his inaugura- 
tion, he has, nevertheless, also found time to approve the 
architect's plans for extensive alterations in the White House 
Executive Offices, to provide space for his augmented staff. 
Washington has watched Mr. Hoover work at many posts 
for almost fifteen years. It has grown more or less accustomed 
to seeing him engaged in half-a-dozen major enterprises simul- 
taneously. Yet even his closest friends were not prepared 
for the dash, vigour and boldness of his first weeks in the 
White House.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your WastinGron Corresrondent, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


The “ Srectator,” Arrit llru, 1829. 

Diary OF A LOUNGER IN A FRENCH CABINET DE LECTURE. 

Some of the French journalists are scandalized at the duel between 
Lords Wellington and Winchilsea, at such a moment ; and ridicule 
the elaborateness and formality of the official statement, the 
apparatus of notes and memoranda. ‘To see (says the Courrier) 
all these documents handed over to the Tre asury journal for publica- 
tion, one might suppose that it concerned some act of state. some 
measure of government, of which it was necessary to know all the 
motives and allthe cireumstances. This issurely to make too much 
noise about a matter which a sense oi decorum would leave as much 
in secret as possible. The situation of England, too, ought to have 
prevented such an exposure. When Catholics are arrayed against 
Protestants, when passions of so inflammable a nature are excited, 
surely it is not for those who ought to weigh gravely and maturely 
the interests of the country to give an example of so violent an 
irritation. When the First Minister and a Peer attack each other 
with pistols, we must not be surprised if Orange Clubs and Catholic 
Associations engage with muskets. Is not this rather to encourage 
than prevent disorder 7” 


THe West Inpia QUESTION, 

Speaking not of what will, but what may happen, we admit that 
the abolition of the Colonial Legislatures is a contingency that may be 
anticipated without any implied absurdity. A general emancipation 
of the slaves, on any conditions, cannot be carried, and will not be 
attempted, by the present, nor, it is probable, by any Ministry in our 
days; but the abolition of the Assemblies might be attempted, and 
might be carried even by the present Cabinet. We do not think it 
will be attempted ; but were it so, the planters are much deceived 
if they think that anything but prudent, moderate, and conciliatory 
counsels, would defeat the attempt. They are strong in one point 
—they have a plain, rational matter-of-fact people to deal with. 
John Bull may be humbugged (to use his own phraseology), but he is 
no lover of humbug : his sound sense may be obscured for a while by 
prejudice, by misrepresentation, but it soon shines out again. 
Neither fraud nor force can long repress its workings. 








Next week the SpecraTor will contain an innovation in the shape 
of a * Fine Arts and Antiques Supplement,” illustrated and printed 
on appropriate paper. The articles will include ** The Joy of Collect- 
ing,’ by E. F. Benson, and “ British Painting,” by Frank Rutter. 
Further special features will be a commentary on the Art Auction 
Sales of the moment and an analysis of The Rare Book Situation in 
America. 





[Owing to pressure on our space we are compelled to hold over the 
customary League of Nations article.—Ed. Spectator. | 
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Country Life 


Tue Extinct PEDESTRIAN. 

One of the older Oxford Dons, a scholar of fine taste and 
catholic interests, enjoys a constant controversy with friends 
always active in the fight for the preservation of Oxford rural 
beauties. He has been a great walker about Britain and, 
indeed, a good part of Europe. His lament is that preservation 
of rural beauty is now useless because no one cares: The 
race of walkers is extinct. The motorists, always in a hurry, 
do not mind if they “ miss the nightingale.” The few who 
are not motorists, pure and simple, are golfers. For them 
preservation of rural beauty means the brushing of worm-casts 
from the golf greens. So this pessimistic philosopher argues 
that those who still care for the country, with an intimacy 
only possible to a walker, must be content to take refuge in 
the past. They must read their Matthew Arnold and _ see 
Oxfordshire only through the eves of “the scholar gipsy.” 

“This strange disease of modern life, 
With its sick hurry” 
has to-day more concrete symptoms than Arnold said. But 
* sick hurry ” is ingeniously prophetic of the motor car, 


* * * * 


A Betrer ENGLAND. 

Doubtless the Master of University and other workers for the 
preservation of Oxford have their own answer to this cry of 
despair. The best is to be found in a summary of the work 
of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, 
issued from 17 Great Marlborough Street. Their success has 
been altogether beyond expectation. A model set of rules 
for rural planning has been prepared and its principles definitely 
adopted in the Thames Valley—thanks largely to Lord Astor 
and Lord Desborough— and in Devon and Cornwall, thanks to 
the two Lords Lieutenant. Very soon Regional Planning 
Committees will be set up “for the whole of the Lakes.” 
Wordsworth will not be the sole resort for the country lover 
in Westmorland nor Arnold in Berks and Oxon. A preserva- 
tion council for Wales under the vigorous leadership of Mr. 
Clough William-Ellis (author of The Octopus) has come into 
being and already won its own successes. 

, * * * * 


Almost every county in England is co-operating in some form. 
Definite action is being taken by the Rural Community Coun- 
cils of the shires of Gloucester, Hertford, Derby, of Hampshire 
and Wiltshire. Twenty panels of architects are in being and 
are working with local bodies for the regulation of architectural 
design throughout the country. This is quite a new thing 
in English art and suggests a real approach to the mediaeval 
schools, if not guilds. A Parliamentary committee, recently 
formed, has already influenced the Ministry of Transport. 
Advance is being accelerated by the ingenious and popular 
Travelling Exhibition— partly a Chamber of Horrors, partly 
a picture of beauties—which is this week at Birkenhead and 
will move fon to Leeds and Cheltenham. Lord Crawford, 
Mr. Guy Dawber, and Professor Abercrombie may claim to 


be Englishmen indeed. More power—especially financial 
power—to their elbows! 
* ~ * * 


Tne Porurar Ley. 

In British farming, owing to the bad times, the word ley 
(which seems to be scarcely known to urban folk) is taking on a 
new importance. Only some soils will grow good permanent 
grass, but most will carry temporarily a crop of 
special grasses and clovers. Farmer after farmer, in Ireland 
as in England, is sowing these leys, which may endure for five 
years or so, in the immediate hope of good hay and thereafter 
of less labour. Ile thus reduces expenditure and is ready fora 
return to grain farming if it ever pays again, for the ley is the 
best of all preparations for corn. An immense amount of 
scientific work has been spent on ley mixtures, and with the 
best results. Another piece of evidence of the spread of 
agricultural science among farmers is that considerable numbers 
now inoculate their lucern with the bacterial cultures sent out 
in little phials according to the Rothamsted receipt. The 
ellicacy of the culture (a good word in this connexion) in 
multiplying the beneficent bacteria is now beyond dispute, 
ut any rate in certain soils and conditions. 


soils 


Tuk Busy Country. 

“It is extraordinary how many things happen in a place 
like this! said to me the other day the owner of a country 
estate. Most of the events to which he referred are in the 
domain of natural history ; and your mind must have the 
rural bias in order to feel that the hours are crowded. At the 
particular juncture we were unfortunate enough to come upon 
events that were in the tragic vein. In a small round pond 
we found the drowned body of a grey squirrel. The stone 
edge was scarcely more than a foot from the surface of the 
water and you would have thought quite within reach of an 
animal so superlatively active. The day before the same 
pond had drowned a fox. Both events were without prece- 
dent in that spot. It seems that the month's drought has put 
animals as well as plants into great straits for water. The 
ponds and ditches are empty, the ground dry and dusty. even 
green blades of grass are hard to come by. How mortal 
must have been the thirst of the unhappy fox and squirre! ! 

* * * * 
A FLYING SQUIRREL. 

An interesting example of the peculiar activity of the grey 
squirrel is told me by a man of science living in Berkshire 

“Two or three days ago my eldest daughter was in a small 
wood on this property with her Cairn terrier—the wood contains 
a large number of grey squirrels, and the terrier chased one which 
climbed a chestnut tree that we estimate to be about 40 feet hich. 
The tree happened to be rather isolated, and to my daughter's 
great astonishment the squirrel, finding presumably that it could 
not jump to another tree, took a flying leap from the top of the 
tree to the ground. My daughter describes the sight as most 
remarkable—the squirrel’s tail was straight out behind it  hori- 
zontally and its four legs were spread out; it seemed to float 
through the air, making a whirring noise as it passed over her head. 
It landed on its feet without the slightest injury or apparent dis- 
comfort, and afterwards scamperel away into the undergrowth. 
The so-called flying squirrel of Australia is no doubt capable of 
such a feat, but I have never heard of any leap of this kind by 
either the red or the grey squirrel, and I should be interested to 
know whether any other instance of this nature has been recorded.” 
My own experience suggests that all squirrels are in some 
sort flying squirreis. I have seen the brown squirrel jump 
from a very high bough and come to ground, thanks partly 
tothe buoyancy of its extended tail, as lightly as a dancer: hut 
the brown has not the power of the grey to stretch his body 


and legs into a plane; and does not habitually try such 
daring leaps. 
* * %* * 
LONDON’S SANCTUARY. 
Further details reach me of the amazing number «and 


variety of duck that enjoyed London this winter and spring. 
On March 23rd one observer saw on a London reservoir about 
74 male and 84 female mallard, 2 pairs of teal, 1 pair of 


pochard, 31 male and 43 female tufted duck, 1 male scaup, 


1 female golden eye, 5 goosander, 5 smew, 3 great crested 
grebe, 1 Slavonian grebe, 1 little grebe, about 100  black- 


headed gull, 300 common gull, and 1 Britiso lesser black- 
backed gull. The pintail, which are very rare, are also a 
mystery. I heard of some on the Thames, but the evidence 
is vague On the other hand, the observer who gave me the 
above list has evidence of three pintail that appeared at various 
dates this winter on the Serpentine, and a solitary wild pintail is 
a regular visitor to the Penn ponds at Richmond. It is not 
improbable that the Serpentine birds have migrated from 
St. James's. In any case, London has become a grest and 
famous sanctuary. Birds like it. 
* * * * 

Tur Pick or THE GARDEN. 

It is a pretty habit at Kew Gardens to post upon the gates 
a weekly list of the flowers or bushes that are especially 
worth a visit. The authorities might perhaps add trees to 
the list, for, like flowers, they have their golden hours (and 
many are most attractive in winter). In one garden which 
is both lovely and original the finest sight at the moment 
is not a flower but a tree. It is a willow—Salix vitellina 
and the only tree, except one unusually early 
chestnut, in full leaf. The delicacy of tint is paralleled by 
the delicacy of pattern. The long shoots curve out and then 
fall in long straight lines, like the conventional representation 
of a summer shower in a Japanese print. 

W. Beacn Tuomas. 
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in some ways IT was agreeably surprised. 


But 


There were not more than a dozen persons : 


Stonchenge. 
there were only 
of silver paper, and an 
empty packet of Players Iving on the turf. These things I 
yicked wo and placed in my pocket, conscious of my virtue. 
As I was motoring in a hired car the chauffeur had to deal 
with therm afterwards, since I dropped them on the floor of the 


two pieces of red ribbon, three 


pieces 


ar lony before I got back t: 
Man ts a selfish 


because of the dozen or s 


London. 


animel. I cursed inwardly and groaned 

visitors, wanting the plac« entirely 
stand there and look out over 
the larks. IT wanted to feel that the 


rely beneath my feet. but 


tomyself. IT wanted to alone 


the barrows, listening to 
earth on which I stood was not me 
I was a continuation ot 


:continuation of me: or rather, that 


t—an irremovable, eternal part of England. And in spite 
fthe “ crowd “ I did munace to feel that, and loved England 


as I bave have never loved it before. But in the next moment 


Iwas cross and disappointed that more people were not there. 
I hated the 


res¢ rts rathe i 


thousands who had motored to vulear seaside 


than make to Stonehenge, 


quite overlooking the fact that T myself had come there by 


a pious pilgrimage 


chance rather than by design. 

Stonehenge has been saved. largely owing to the eloquent 
efforts of Mr. J. C. 
ice cream and vendors of perilous looking drinks from peddling 
Can he tear down 


Squire. Can Mr. Squire stop vendors of 


their wares on the road by Stonehenge ? 


the turnstiles and the little hut ? Can he efface the buildings 
in the valley, destroy the acredrome, and remove the wooden 
huts ? Can he cover with lichen the initials cut into the 


ancient stenes ? And can he obtain powers to hang, draw, 
and quarter all those who dare to drop paper, cut initials, and 
speak humorously (7) of Stonehenge ? Can he prevent people 
being born who will develop the minds of those who wound 
old trees, desecrate fanes. and hack their loathsome names 
into solid rock ? 

Who was, or is, C. W.?% He 


nominy, as my brother-in-law said when he pointed them out 


has earned everiasting ig- 


* He is assured of an immortality of hatred,” he 
What is to prevent another C. W. from 


to me. 
added dramatically. 


earning a like immortality ? Not barbed wire round the 
ring. Not thousands ef Iynx-eved guards. These things 


Mr. Squire’s cloquence will 
‘Lhe Press must thunder 
A fund must be raised 
fair face of England is 


would defeat their own object. 
have to be called into service again. 
forth denunciations without ceasing. 
for propaganda work. And when the 
covered with 
be the only open place ; 


nasty red-roofed bungalows, Stonehenge will 
the only place where good manners 
are observed ; the only place where one hear the lark, 
feel the springy turf beneath one’s feet, see the trees, and the 
chalk pits unspoiled. 

Stonehenge is an awesome place. 
What has happened there? What 
performed rites there? Even those 
surrounding barrows may never have known. 
go there now and speculate, and wonder at its antiquity and 
mystery ; lay our hands on the mighty stones that have been 
touched by . .. whom’? Walk where sacrifices were made ; 
tread perhaps on blood soaked earth ; and know, with a little 
twinge of fear and awe, that the stones will still be standing 
long after we, as individuals, are forgotten: that the sun will 
still shine on it, and the short wiry grass beyond the moat 
rattle in the wind, and the lark soar into the sky above the 
barrows. Perhaps Stonehenge will outlast all Englishmen. 
Then, when we have gone “ the silence and the sun remain.” 
Iam, Sir, &c. D. kK. Srvarr Jervis, 

28 Park Mansions, Prince of Wales's Road, S.\W. 11. 


TAY 


For what was it built ? 
strangely clad priests 
whose bones lie in the 
But we may 


AFRICAN NATIVES AND THE 
FRANCHISE 

[Vo the Editor of the Srecivxvor.] 

Sir,—The problems of Africa are not to be solved by prejudice ; 

they need sound judgment and a long vision. The problem of 

last century was that of turning warlike tribes inte peaceful 


SOUTH 
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STONEHENGE subjects. which was successfully accomplished through, 
[70 the Editor of the Seecraton.] necessarily, much bloodshed. That of the present century is 
Se, A public holiday is not the best day on which to visit more complicated : a way has to be found by which an over- 


whelming number of aborigines, fast emerging from bar- 


barism, can attain a contented position in our social, eco 
nomic, and political life without endangering the cultural 
conditions of the white colonizing pe ple Future problenis 


will be even more complex and subtie. 


The aborigines are as five to one of those of Kuropean 


1 


} c ° ‘ 
descent, and many of them are already superior in education 


and intelligence to the lower stratum of whites. The Native 
question is the recurring decimal simply because no one will 
face the fundamental issue. They a stupidly afraid of it 

but get at it and it will be found to be the kev to the solution. 


In dealing with have to consider the 


separate races vou 
due te 
but not the accident of the colour of the skin pigment. Colour 
diffi treatment. Als. 


temperamental differences heredity and environment, 


per se, is no justification for rential 


there are two forces which act and react on all human life 
Nature and Science. Tf these move together in the same 
direction progress and contentment are the resuli buat if 
they are put into antagonism confusion and chaos results. 


In the 
repudiated. 


South 


\frica 


a bar, and no native can 


Unien of both these 
Colour is 
a white man in the 
Yet 


instead of a short letter, it could be 


principles are 
be treated in 
‘ONLOMLC 


the same way as region of social, 


or political science. if this were one of a series of articles, 


sh mwn how, by ignoring 
colour and dealing with the native as we deal with ourselves, 
the itself without 


superior culture and experience. 


problem would solve hurting anvone’s 


But in the Union of South Africa they will not face these 
fundamentals. Even the Commission of 1993 could only 
recommend shifts and contrivances for amelioration and 


burked thx 
accepted policy that its recommendations have never founc 


acceptance and it has becom 


main issue but even then it went so far from the 


a past number. The policy of 


the Union is based on these axioms: (1) Every black-man is 
the inferior of every white-man. (2) His destiny is to work 
for the the Natives must be directed 


towards this end. (3) He must have no opportunity of 


whites and laws for 


com 


peting with the white-man. (4) He is one of a subject race and 


must have no share in the government of the State 
There are many enlightened men in South Africa who are 
convinced that this is a short-sighted policy preguant with 


disaster, but it is ingrained in the minds of the mass of ordinary 


voters, and it is useless to butt sour head against a stone wall 
besides, it hurts. These preblems are not South Africa’s 

alone. Equatorial Africa is coming face to face with them 

rapidly, and one could wish that the Cape, as the 


oldest 
Colony, would lead the way in the right direction. Africa is a 


continent with a future,and much depends on the elimination 


of prejudice and the return to first principles in all our deal- 
ings with the Native Question. I am, Sir, &e., 


i. Farwen. 
Stanford-in-the-Vale (Vicarage), Berks. 


ENGLISHMEN IN THE CHINESE SERVICE 
| To the Editor of the Specravon.| 


Sir, I perused with interest the letter from Sir Francis 
Aglen in your columns respecting the form of allegiance 
previous Inspectors-General of Customs took, but those were 


mild compared to the one by 


Mr. Maze to accept the principles 
of the Kuomintang. 

No less an authority than Mr. Woodhead, C.B.E., of the 
Peking Times and China Year Book, in an this 


month's Naticnal Review, states “there is probably no pre- 


article in 


cedent for a British subject, holding an important position 


in the public service of a country from whose jurisdiction 
he is immune by the extraterritorial clauses of the treaties, 
taking the oath of allegiance to a political party, and the 
incident has created a very unpleasant impression among 
foreigners of all nationalities in China.” 

Why such a conspiracy of silence in the Press to deter notice 
from a position unsatisfactory? In the earliest days of missions 
to China, those like that of Lord Macartney 


with more dignity than enveys of the Dutch, who submitted 


were received 
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to kowtow. The Chinese respect prestige and do not under- 

stand vacillation on the part of a great Power. Englishmen 

in the Far East may have been snubbed in the past, but 

it is different from yielding to loss of face.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. Hattmay MAcartTNEY. 


WHY NOT OPERATE THE SAMUEL REPORT? 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.|} 

Sir,—Mr. Roberts, I am afraid, expects too much from a 
common use of railway wagons. If he will study the evidence 
before the Samuel Commission he will find that, as regards 
the coal industry, Sir Ralph Wedgwood, speaking on behalf 
of the railway companies, estimated that the saving would 
not amount to more than one penny per ton; and, as a 
matter of fact, the representatives of the coal industry itself 
have shown that, for reasons that would take some space 
to explain, even this estimate is very much too high. 

In any event, on the North-East Coast, where over 80 per 
cent. of the wagons are already railway owned, the advantage 
—if any—-does not seem to accrue to the coal industry.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Pure Ger, 

5 New Court, Lincoin’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


THE THREE R’S OF REPARATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.|} 

Sir,— There is a growing recognition that the Reparations and 
Debt situation presents three aspects: the financial, the 
economic and the political: in short, a capacity to render, a 
‘“apacity to receive, and a capacity to regulate. The first 
centres in Germany, the second in England, the third in 
America. The financial and economic points need not be 
stressed here. But what are we to understand by the political 
implication ? Simply that it is not feasible for nations 

proud and powerful nations—to entertain normal relations 
with each other in the unequal réles of creditor and debtor, 
over a long period of years. This threefold aspect of the problem 
being generally recognized, why, then, it may be asked, does 
such awareness not manifest itself in the deliberations of the 
Committee now sitting in Paris for the express purpose of con- 
solidating the situation ? The reason is that the members of 
the Committee are acting not in an individual but in a repre- 
Individually only is man rational in his 
As a representative he 


sentative capacity. 
outlook, seeing things in correlation. 
stands disarmed. 

For the immediate present the Committee can do nothing 
but have regard solely to the financial side. No other finding 
would obtain ratification. The people at home are all looking 
for ready cash; and they insist upon getting it, even if they 
have to lend it themselves to get it. In due course, the inex- 
orable logic of events will compel an economic consideration, 
as the second stage in the handlirg of the problem, and ulti- 
mately the political consideration. 

So it behoves us to be patient. We have to distinguish 
between the ideally desirable and the practically attainable. 
The Committee is excellently constituted, with a man of Mr. 
Owen D. Young's breadth of view at its head. It should be 
accorded full confidence.—I am, Sir, &e., 

GABRIEL WELLS, 

Carlton Mansion, 14 Pall Mall, SW. 1. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]} 

Sirn,—Many will thank your correspondents for their com- 
ments on the gulf which has been created between the 
Christianity of primitive days and that of our own time. It is 
a point of such vital importance that it deserves the most 
serious attention. If one reads some of the current Anglo- 
Catholic literature he cannot help being struck with the 
dominating place given to dogmatie and doctrinal discussion. 

Krom the pulpit, too, the Anglo-Catholie party are equally 
keen on * on the Mass and those matters of 
sacrifice and propitiation involved. I do not attempt to ques- 
tion the validity of these doctrines, but what I do question is 
the propriety of devoting so much attention to what, after 
all, ean only be on doctrinal matters. We 
might be so much better employed in the battle of the ideal. 

Christ Himself pointed out the two great commandments 


instructions ~ 


controversies 


upon which hang the issue of the day, and if only a way could 
be found for organized religion to concentrate upon thos, 
broad and basic matters, formularies and precise definitions 
of the indefinable being left for those who have time for them, 
the Church would be free to do more and better work, and thy 
arch-enemy would have less cause for satisfaction at the 
divided camp of Christendom. 

It is pitiful to contemplate how far organized religion has 
departed from the ideal and has erected a tremendous edifice 
of sacraments and rites. One instinctively recalls that con- 
versation at the well-side in Sychar: * Woman, believe Me, 
the hour cometh when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor 
yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. But the hour cometh 
and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the Fathe 
in spirit and in truth, for the Father seeketh such to worshij 
Him.” On this Renan remarked: ** He uttered for the 
time the sentence upon which will repose the edifice of cternal 


first 


religion. He founded the pure worship of all ages, of all 
lands, that which all elevated souls will embrace until the end 
of time. Not only was His religion on this day the best 


religion of humanity, it was the absolute religion ; and if other 
planets have inhabitants endowed with reason and morality, 
their religion cannot be different from that which Jesus pro- 
claimed near Jacob's well.” 

Is it too much to look for a reversion to the primitive nodes 
of simplicity and sincerity, the shedding of the slough of 
ceremony and formalism and the revival of the truce worship 
of the heart ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

P. H. C. PRENTICE. 
Streatham Common, SW, 


|This letter has been somewhat reduced owing to pressure 
upon our space,—Ep. Spectator.| 


HUMANE CASTING FOR JEWISH SLAUGHTER 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,-— Mr. Mason and L are hopelessly at variance as to whether 
the 1924 test of Mr. Weinberg’s machine and the 1928 test 
(which I gather from him never took place, for he says that we 
Jews have not tested the machine) were a success or not. Ty 
present at the first when it definitely failed. I have 
the unanimous report of the independent Committee on th 
1928 test, which was to the effect that the machine had not 
worked satisfactorily and that the Committee refused t 
further test it until it had been improved. 

Hlowever, why should we be continually nageed ? ‘Th 
Board of Shechita which paid all the expenses the un- 
satisfactory 1928 test at Islington, has offered to pay all the 
expenses of a renewed test before the same Committee at the 
same place early in May next. Surely all that is wanted at 
this stage is a little patience. 

Capt. Hume takes up an entirely different line. Tle states 
that he has special knowledge of the facts, and then proceeds 
to make the astounding allegation that the Jews actually faked 
the demonstrations on which Professor Hill and Mr. Openshaw 
based their definite opinions that our methods, both of casting 
and killing, were humane. 

He alleges that the demonstration (there were. I 
actually four demonstrations) was so arranged as to give a4 
false impression ; that the animals were cast on to rubber mats 
“which was window-dressing”’; and that he suspects also, on 
the basis of this ** window-dressing,” that there 
similar deceits, such as “the selection of quiet beasts” for 
vasting. 

One of these assertions is only a half-truth and is wholly mis 
leading. The others are definitely untrue. The Pro- 
fessors saw some animals cast on to rubber mats (Deptford). 
and a number of others cast on to the bare floor (Birkenhead). 
One of them found both methods equally humane. The other 
found Deptford too cramped for the operation and preferred 
the casting at Birkenhead. Both of them visited the abattoirs 
as and when they liked, without the slightest restriction or 
supervision, and saw the normal killings of the day. ‘The 
animals killed were of all types, except that at Birkenheud 
they were actually all wild cattle. It is not fair that charecs of 
bad faith should be made without a shred of justification.- 
Tam, Sir, &c. Chas. HW. L. Evanut 

The Board of Deputies of British Jews, 

23 Finsbury Square, London, B.C. 2. 
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a 5 
“SLAVES OF THE GODS” Tt is hardly to be believed that your reviewer deliberately 
[V0 the Editor of the Svvcrsvor.] anes these oe ope The only rig tay conclusion, 
. a ‘ - . ; ierefore, is that : she 7 o ; ile to rea he 
sin. With reference to the interesting review of Miss Mayo's cfore, i iat he (or she 7) did not trouble to read the 


new book Slaves of the Gods. which appeared in the Spectator 
of April 6th, does not your reviewer overlook the fundamental 
difference between depravity as it exists in India and as it 
exists in the West ? 

Of course, an Indian Miss Mayo would find plentiful matter 
at hand for pen-pictures of the dark side of our Western 
civilization-- especially in big cities. But surely the 
West differs from the East is that such things are practised in 
the East with the sanction of religion and in the West in 
IT am, Sir. &c. 


where 


defiance of it. 
B. I. 

[National mud-slinging is a dangerous pastime. But Miss 
Mayo has only put into words what many of the most en- 
lightened thinkers in India have said. Where the East can 
legitimately criticize her is that in her writings she has entirely 
concentrated on the dark side of the picture. As our corre- 
spondent says, an Indian publicist would find much to criticize 
inthe West. But we doagree with the writer of this letter that 
there is a world of difference between a religion which condone s 


and a religion which condemns. —Ep. Spectator.| 


“THE LIFE OF GENERAL DYER” 
|Vo the Editor of the Sprcrsvor.| 

Sin, ~* De Mortuis ” we are entitled at least to reasonable 
care and accuracy of statement. In your review of Ian 
Colvin’s Life of General Dycr you state. regarding the meeting 
at Jallianwala Bagh: * Dyer with more than a thousand men 
came upon them unawares and opened fire without warning.” 

fan Colvin’s words, however (on, p. 173), are: ~ fifty rifles, 
forty unarmed Gurkhas.” These were all the men, ninety in 
all, engaged in the firing, as against the thousand mentioned 
by your reviewer. The difference, to anyone who has read 
the book, is easily appreciated. 

Further, your reviewer states, ~ It is probable that a large 
part of the crowd had never seen the proclamation.” This 
refers to the proclamation forbidding meetings, and giving 
warning that they would be fired upon. Your reviewer does 
not state that the proclamation was issued the evening before, 
and that for four hours on that morning the General, 
accompanied by a column of troops and the leading officials of 
Amritsar. caused it to be published by beat of drum at each of 
nineteen principal points of the city. at each of which it was 
read thrice in each of two languages. and that copies of the 
proclamation printed on handbills were distributed along the 


very 


route. 

Further. your reviewer states that General Dyer was * tried 
by the Army Council, very severely censured, deprived of his 
command, and out of India.” Mr. Colvin, however, 
makes the following facts clear. General Dyer was never tried 
at all by the Army Council or any cther Court. Tle 
summarily deprived of his command by the Commander-in- 
Chicf in India, owing to the Report of the Hunter Commission, 
before which he had appeared merely as a witness (pp. 25-4 and 
255). The Army Council did nothing but call for a statement 
from the General, and then accept the situation as it was 
left by the Commander-in-Chief. General Dyer was not tried. 

The only time that the ordinary procedure of English justice 
was applied to his case, his conduct. was found to be entirely 
free from blame, and Mr. Justice MceCardie did not leave it an 
open question.—I am, Sir, &c.. A. W. Barnicorr, 

Redlands, Sidmouth. 


sent 


was 


[To the Editor of the Svvcravor.| 


Sin. Your review of the Life of General Dyer in the Spectator 


of March 380th contained two astonishing misstatements, 
and To am surprised at not finding a correction in’ your 
current issue. 


In the first place vour reviewer wrote that Dyer encountered 
the crowd ia the Jallianwala Bagh * with more than a thousand 
whereas the real fact was (as is clearly shown in 
the biography) that he had with him only ninety men 
of whom only fifly carried firearms. Secondly the review 
states that “ Dyer was tried by the Army Council.’ This 
is entirely untrue. Dyer was never given any trial at all 
hor was heard in his defence, 


men,” 


with the 
outbreak and that. in writing about this controversial matter, 


chapters of the biography which deal Amritsar 
he trusted to an inaccurate memory. 

It appears to me that the publication in the Spectator of 
and 


CARDEW, 


misstatements so serious calls for some explanation 
correction. - Tam, Sir, &e., r. G. 

3 Marloes Road. W. 8. 

[Our reviewer writes: ° Mea Culpa! My statement in regard 
to the number of men under General Dyer’s command at 
Jallianwala Bagh With regard 
to the action of the Army Council Tam technically in the wrong. 
The Commander-in-Chief deprived General Dyer of his coim- 
mand following upon the report of the Hunter Commission. 
The Army Council with the evidence before them called for a 
statement by General Dyer. and accepted the situation as the 
Commander-in-Chief had left it. In other words they ratified 
Such action on their part would not 
I wrote 


vas an inexcusable blunder. 


the existing decision. 
constitute a trial 
in the incautious haste which sometimes belongs to intense 


at least in any eyes but their own. 


interest in an absorbing subject. May I suppose that the 
suggestion of intentional falsification made by the more 


severe of my two critics is susceptible of a like explanation?” 
~- Ep. Spectator.| 


IS NATURE CRUEL ¢ 
|To the Editor of the Specravon.| 
Sin, One must agree that the only point of view, from: which 
Nature’s methods can be judged, is that of the victins of her 
Your 
ignored the wonderful compensators 
the sufferers. 


Processes. correspondents, however. scem to have 


which much 
Asa 
retired, who has spent a lifetime in observing the sufferings of 
one’s fellow creatures. both not 
convinced that this compensation like poise and counterpoisc, 


law “ives 


solace and satisfaction to surgeon, now 


human and human, I am 

and action and reaction. observable in the realm of Phwsics, 

is as true in the animate as it is in the inanimate world. 
One must that 


society compels us to devise means which we call sanitation 


: Le ; 
remember this law operating in huni 
to destroy myriads of creatures whose habit is to feed on the 
These the 
creatures because they are microscopic, sentient 


Jiving human organism. creatures are none less 
and they are 
as anyone can discover who has a microscope. Nature seems 
to limit the amount of pain thet any individual has to suffer. 
and provides a sense of exaltation or other means which is very 
indeed. 


vreat Does the bird not experience some exaltation 


when it is being fascinated by the snake ? Did not the martyrs 
of old experience something of the same. only of course of an 
infinitely more noble character ? 

One must not be taken to argue from this. of course, that we 
The higher intelli- 
gence that man has evolved enables him to control Nature, 


or will enable him to control Her more and more as he further 


should not do anything to stop suffering. 


develops, and as Bacon said. * we can only control Nature by 


obeving Her.” Volumes could be written on the purposes of 


pain as a great motive force in the evolution of man. Tam, 
Sir. &C.., 
AnekeD TE Torsiace, 


Red louse. Becley Heath. Nent. 
GRADE «= A7 MILK IN HOSPITALS 
| Vo the Editor of the Spucraron.| 

Sin. - Your paper has always taken such a keen interest in 
a cleaner and safer milk that will be glad to 
know that one more of the great London Hospitals is now 
taking a supply of Grade A milk produced from cows which 
their tuberculosis. I 


vour readers 


have regularly shown freedom from 


refer to King’s College Hospital. of which vou published 
such an interesting account two weeks ago. 

While we can all rejoice at this new proof that Ising’s 
College Hospital means to keep up to date in the matter 


care of its 


the 
Bartholomew's 


of milk, which is so vastly important it 
patients, it is well to remember that St. 
{lospital adopted this grade of milk over five veurs ago and 
has been well satisfied with the result. 

I write to vou, Sir, in the hope that other hospifals will 


> 
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be induced to follow the lead of those two hospitals and 
so give encouragement to all those who are striving to 
improve the milk supply. Perhaps it is not generally known 
that many hospitals used to be in the habit of giving only 
short term contracts at very low prices for their milk and 
under those conditions it was impossible for producers of 
milk to do their best. Hospitals desiring the best and safest 
milk at an economic price should be willing to make contracts 
of twelve months’ duration, starting from Michaelmas in 
each year. 

These two hospitals, by their reformed methods of buying 
milk, are helping to eradicate tuberculosis from the herds 
and eventually from the people of this country, thus showing 
that they are out for * Prevention as well as Cure.” Though 
their milk will cost them more, they will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that they are now consistent and consequently 
more worthy of public support. 

Grade A (Tuberculin Tested) milk must always be more 
costly for the farmers to produce—there are plenty of farmers 
willing and able to supply it if only the public is willing to 
pay the small extra cost. I trust that the publie will give 
special support to all hospitals that adopt up-to-date milk- 
buying methods—along that road lies the improvement of the 
health of the community. Iam, Sir, &e., 

Sameet R. Wuiriey. 

Rookwood, Shinfield, Reading. 


THE SLUM PROBLEM 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—-In accordance with the wishes of the B.B.C. Mr. John 
Galsworthy’s Easter Sunday appeal for the Housing Associa- 
tions in London was for donations only. 

I am desired to point out, however, that in a letter which 
appeared in the Times on the previous Wednesday, the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Willoughby H. Dickinson (chairman of the 
London Council of Social Service), Lt.-Col. C. Waley Cohen 
(chairman of the Mansion House Council on Health and 
Housing), and Sir Edgar Bonham-Carter (chairman of the 
Joint Housing Committee of the two Councils), extended 
that appeal. The Lord Mayor, it was stated, would be pleased 
to receive not only the donations resulting from Mr. 
Galsworthy’s appeal, but any capital loans that might be 
offered at a low rate of interest. 

The fifteen housing associations already at work could 
immediately expend £150,000 upen the better housing of 
the poorest members of the community ; and fresh associations 
are being formed in boroughs where formerly there were none. 

The properties of these housing associations are administered 
on the just and humane lines learned from Octavia Hill. 
The reciprocal duties of landlord and tenant are maintained. 
Losses on rents are eliminated by their regular collection 
with practically no arrears; losses on repairs are checked 
by immediate attention to any damage ; result, better rooms 
at lower rents, better landlords, better tenants. 

There is no need to dwell in the columns of the Spectator 
upon the physical misery, the moral degradation and the 
political danger of the uncared-for slums; _ besides, they 
have now been drawn (and broadcast) by a master hand. 
May I add that, before he uttered a word of appeal to others, 
Mr. Galsworthy had sent the Lord Mayor a hundred guineas 
as his contribution to the Fund. 

This Fund—the London Housing 
being received by the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. 
The trustees who will allocate the Fund amongst the housing 
associations are the three writers to the Times, and Sir 
Vansittart Bowater and Mr. E. C. Grenfell, the members of 
Parliament for the City of London.-I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuomas Hancock NUNN. 

London Council of Social Service, 

1 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.2. 


Associations Kund-—-is 


TO ABOLISH THE SLUMS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sin,--As a farmer in West Middlesex, I have been very 
interested in reading Mr. Basil D. Reed's letter, but am 
astonished at one of his statements, ** No Housing Act is 
of any use to the agricultural worker, because no houses can 
be built at less than 5s. per week, brought up by rates to 


HOw 


7s. or 7s. 6d.” If Mr. Reed will build houses in this district 
for 10s. per week I have not the least doubt that he will be 
able to find genuine agricultural workers to 
Several of my labourers are living with wife and children jy 
one or two rooms and cannot find a house of any description, 
One of them would willingly pay 15s. per week. He 
over £2 per week himself and his wife from 20s. to 30s, per 
week. Ten shillings a week houses would be a vodsend 
in this part of England. 

I believe it would be good business for the council to 
build two or three cottages in every village 
cultural labourers first refusal. I believe that if there should 
be a difficulty in making such houses a paying proposition, 
that a great many farmers would gladly pay 1s. or 2s. per 
week towards the cost to the council, if they could find a 
cottage for some labourer they wished to employ. A great 
deal of money has been spent by Government on 
holdings and a great loss has been incurred, but the loss has 
been justified because there are scattered about the country 
a large number of decent dwellings as a result of the scheme, 
Very little loss need be incurred through the above suggestion, 

If King’s Lynn can build cheap houses other councils can 
do the same. The pulling down of poor cottages could 
wait until there is something to replace them. One thing 
is necessary, and that is to see that houses built for the 
poorest class are not snapped up by men who have from £3 
to £5 a week, and can find money to buy such houses as 
are now being built wholesale. I am, Sir, &c., 


take them, 


Carns 


VivVINY agri. 


small 


A. J. ROBBINS, 
Vicarage Farm, Hounslow, 
TAXATION OF MOTORS 
|To the Editor of the Spvcrsror.| 
Sir, I have been following with interest your Motoring 


Correspondent’s efforts to prove that motoring cosis more in 
England than in other European countries. Unfortunately 
his figures concerning taxation in France are somewhat out of 
date, as the present scale has been in force since the beginning 
of 1927. 

My ear is rated in this country at 13-h.p., and pays a tax o! 
£10 13s. 6d. per year. As I run on an average 15,000 km, a 
year, with a petrol consumption of 19 m.p.g., the petro! tax 
(at Frs. 4.60 per *% litres) works out at £16 14s. The total 
yearly taxation is therefore £27 7s. Gd. 

In England the car would be rated at 15.9 h.p.. and with 
the petrol tax at 4d. per gallon the taxation would only amount 
to £24 6s. 2d. In addition, all cars sold in France, other than 
for trade purposes, pay a luxury tax of 10 per cent.. which is 
included in the catalogue price and which in the case of my 
car was about £40. Considering the averave life of a car and 
interest on the money, this is equivalent to nearly £10 a year 
in addition to the yearly taxes. Tam. Sir, &e., 

A Paris Mororist. 


THE PAYMENT OF GOLF CADDIES 
[To the Editor of the Sprcr ror.| 
Sir,—As the letter of mine which you inserted in your issue of 
March 30th, showing how caddies were given daily worl on an 
adjoining allotment garden, seems to have aroused interest, 
may I supplement further details of the scheme. 

The schenie was started on the West Surrey golf links in 
1912, and continued until! August, 1914 two and a-half years. 
All caddies were employed on the garden and were called up 
as required on the links. In the garden they were under the 
supervision of a professional gardencr. No difliculty was 
experienced in selling the produce. 

Members of the Golf Club subscribed 5s, 
The caddies received a weekly wage which depended on theit 
earnings on the links and was supplemented by a proportion 
of the money accruing from the sale of garden produce. The 
week was one of five days only (Saturdays and Sundays being 
free for ordinary caddying). In bad or unsuitable weather 
the boys were employed in a shed in making bundles of fire: 
wood. After leaving, no difficulty was experienced in finding 
suitable employment. In the early summer of 191 4 there was 
every evidence that the scheme would very soon be self 
supporting. 
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Mav T add that at golf clubs 
Jess similar, there is really no reason why similar 
I am, Sir. &e. 

NORMAN GRATIAM. 


schemes 


should not be successfully run. 


Prior's Wood, Compton, near Guildford. 
P.S.— May I add that Mr. Howlett who was then and still 
js the professional to the Club, gave us every assistance. 


MAMMAL ODDITIES 
|To the Editor of the Srecratvor.| 
Six. —I imagine the utterly unknown animal described by Sir 
William) Beach Thomas, in the Spectator of March 30th, is 
are many in 


probably a Reeves Meontiac. of which there 
The girl's de- 


some of the woods of the adjoining county. 
scription equally applies to it and in no way to a roe. 

It is quite harmless, and not even the timorous person who 
pursued the harmless bear and white-tailed eagle with guns 
and rifles need fear it. Tam. Sir, &c., 

“A. AAO,” 


LETTERS 


SANCTI 


POINTS FROM 


Brent VAutey Birp 
Tt is now more than a quarter of a century since the Brent 
Valley Bird Sanctuary set an example, which has been widely 
followed, of forming reserves for the ordinary birds of the 
countryside, in the neighbourhood of towns. Season by 
season the necessary money has been collected to pay the 
wages of a fulltime watcher, and the rates and taxes on 
the twenty-six acres of woodland and meadow which in 1922 
were purchased and vested in trustees. Some years are 
lean and the past twelve-month is to be reckoned among 
these, for the Cominittee has not been able to meet all its 
liabilities. I therefore write to ask for any kind assistance 
in the way of direct donations or otherwise which will help 
us out of our difficulty. I may also say that after a meeting 
of the Selborne Society to be held on April 18th at 3.30 p.m., 
by kind permission of Sir Philip Sassoon at 25 Park Lane, 
at which Mrs. Charlotte Mansfield, the novelist, will give a 
travel talk entitled, “My Tramp through Africa,” those 
who are interested will have an opportunity of hearing about 
the Selborne Society's Nature Reserves. Tickets can be 
obtained free on application to the Assistant Secretary at 
the address given.— Witrren Mark Wesp, Chairman, The 
Hermitage, Hanwell, W.7 


ARY. 


Weii Warkr IN VILLAGES. 

At a village meeting I heard the question of the effect on 
the health of the villagers, particularly children, discussed, 
as regards contamination of the water supply from burials 
in the churchyard. The churchyard has a slight fall towards 
the villaye and there are wells for drinking water within a few 
yards of recent graves. It was stated that the latest scientific 
opinion considers that the proximity of a churchyard to wells 
is not deleterious to health. I always understood the contrary 
to be the case. Perhaps some of your readers who are experts 
in these matters would give me an opinion on this important 
point. - ENQUIRER. 

HIANDICRAFTS. 

T was much interested to read ina recent issue of the Spectator 
of the revival of an old quilting industry in some of the 
mining areas. There must be many such ancient handicrafts 
in danger of dying out through lack of interest or information 
on the part of the purchasing public. I am convinced that 
many of your readers would gladly help these struggling and 
independent crafts were their interest once aroused and 
were the necessary information more readily accessible. 
I would be grateful for any details of village or local handicrafts 
still being practised. - W. M. 


* BarM-Brack.” 

In spite of the protest of your correspondent, Mr. I. G. 
Kennedy, I think Miss Letts in her article on Hallowe'en 
was perfectly correct in his spelling of this word. Chambers 
(the only dictionary I have at hand) gives ** Barmbrack, a 
currant bun,” and derives it from the Irish * bairigen breac,” 
speckled cake. There is, of course, no connexion with the 
English * barm.’ But as ** Barmbrack”’ we always spoke 
of it when I was a boy in Ulster over fifty years ago; and 


Miss Lett’s pleasant article brought back many happy 
memories. ~H.M. W. 
Tur Arws or CORNWALL. 


I wonder whether you would kindly insert this letter in 
the Spectator, as perhaps one of your readers would be able to 
help me. My sister, who lives in Australia, has written and 
asked me if I could find out the origin of the Arms of Cornwall, 


where conditions are more or 


i.e., St. John the Baptist’s Head on a charger. She has no 
books of reference out there and thought I should be able to 
give her the information, but although I have searched, I 
cannot find anything in regard to the matter. I should be 
so grateful if someone could give me particulars about this.— 
(Miss) UrnstuLa M. Tasrauam, 38 McWhirter House, Abbey Road 
Mansions, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. . 


TAXING OF EASTER OFFERINGS. 

The present position whereby “ Easter offerings” (given 
in most Parishes, according to ancient custom, to the clergy) 
are subject to Income Tax is regarded with considerable 
disfavour by many parishioners who object strongly to 
such personal gifts of appreciation being mulcted, to the 
extent of 4s. in the £. The injustice of this practice has 
often been ventilated, but the authorities apparently remain 
adamant. Would it not be reasonable for the Inland Revenue 
Authorities to arrange some tax limit) say £10-—below which 
no deductions should be made ? Such an arrangement would 
no more violate the general principle of Income Tax than do 
the existing “ Personal” and “ Children’s Allowances.”°— 
A. W. R. Cieates, Rector of Hatherop, Glos. 


Rurat Hovusinc. 

Your correspondent, the Rey. Basil D. Reed, is perfectly 
right. As an old country parson and the son of a country 
parson I can endorse every word. Many rural cottages are 
a disgrace to the nation. Yet it does not pay to build cot- 
tages within the means of that vast portion of the nation 
whose breadwinners earn £2 a week or less. It is not good 
business, but it is good patriotism and good Christianity.— 
C. Poyntz-SANDERSON, Emsworth, Hants. 


ENQUIRY 
Will ** Truth-seeker ~ of Faleon Court, E.C., who wrote a 


Iectter to the Spectator on March 9th, kindly forward his name 
and address to the Editor. 


OUR ABERDARE FUND 


During the past week the following donations have reached us 
which are gratefully acknowledged below. Our aim has now 
been achieved, in that we have provided for the immediate needs 


of Aberdare. The total amount received is £12,869 |13. 84. The 
Fund is now closed. 

Irish Presbyterian Mission, £6 IIs. 6d Mrs. Violet N. Alabaster, 
£4. Mrs. M. M. Marston, Uganda, £2 2 * Berrymead,” £2 Os. 10d. 
Some British People at Ketua, £1 5s Rhod Pad fit, * 3.4.” 


i ; Anonymous, 133 

We publish below the fift-enth list of subscribers who have 
responded to the invitation to provide a weekly sum for one or 
more of the 1,500 necessitous families in Aberdare for a certain 
period. 

L. O. Leefe, £5: Tllogan 
£1; Robert Watsen, £ 
£1. 


* Beckie,” £1, 


Major R. Noel 


Ir iendly Ss 


Whites 


1elys 


wrch, £35 


{ 
ithland Branch of the Girl 


Readers still wishing to send Clothing and other Gifts in kind 
to Aberdare are requested to forward them direct to the Hon, 
Secretary, Aberdare Service Committee, Town Hall, Aberdare, 
and NOT fo the Srectaror office. 


Poetry 


Before the Swallow 


Sut was no child of mortal birth ; 
Far were her ways beyond the Earth. 
She came about the time of Spring 
And fell before the blossoming. 


But, while she wore this robe of days, 
She was a light to make men kind. 
Her smile was morning in her face 
Because her baby eves were blind. 


The frost of Death approached too near 
And touched her lily limbs in play. 

It seemed no cause for hateful fear, 
The earth so gently on her lay. 

The Robin brought her seeds and fair 
Narcissi, for a vestal ring : 

Ife knew her home was never here ; 


She was a daughter of the Spring. 


E. O. MEAsor, 
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Some Books 


Caricature, says Mr. C. R. Ashbee, in his book of the same 
name (Chapman and Hall, 21s.), “is an essentially English 
way of laughing,” and then he devotes the whole of his long 
essay to showing how the art is universal—that it exists or 
has existed in every age and in every country, and claims 
the whole life of man for its field. Despite. however, this 
inconsistency and the very debatable dictum that Socialists 
* have in their State no use for the arts,” the book has many 
points of interest, and its most notable feature is its copious 
illustration by many of the best and typical specimens of 
the caricaturist’s art. Among them are Daumier, before all: 
Goya, whose etchings of Los Desastres de la Guerra preached 
the most powerful sermon against war ever delivered; the 
terrifying work of Raemaekers ; the Australian Dyson, who 
strives to explain Socialism in caricature ; and-—in a lighter 
vein-—-Max Beerbohm. Magnificent is Daumier’s rendering 
of a scene in a court of law, “Counsel for the Defence,’ in 
which, as the author says, “the caricature is not of the man, 
theatrical and falsely forensic; nor of the woman [whom 
the advocate is defending], sly and deep; but of the idea 
of law and justice as men had degraded it.” Indeed, in all 
Daumier’s searching drawing — searching, but generous withal 

is reflected much of the inner history of European civiliza- 
tion during the ‘seventies, and many too of the conditions 
which led up to the great catastrophe of 1914. We cannot 
hold with Mr. Ashbee that * the history of modern Europe is 
best told in its caricature.” but it can safely be said that the 
caricaturist often touches strata which written history cannot 
or dare not reach, 


* * be * 

Mr. Herman Cohen has essaved a formidable task in his 
History of the English Bar and Atlornatus to 1450 (Sweet and 
Maxwell, 30s.), but those who read it will be rewarded, for 
Mr. Cohen is a learned, painstaking, and agreeable author. 
The evidence for the existence of a legal profession before the 
Conauest is scrappy but not unsubstantial. With the coming 
of the Normans the lay lawyer rapidly gained ground, and 
differentiated himself into the advocate and the attorney 
within a century, William of Drogheda, an Oxford law tutor, 
writing in 1289, could describe the work of the advocate in 
detail. A London ordinance of 1280 gives the earliest reference 
to the bar at which pleaders stood. Then, or a little later, 
the London lawyers were gathering in colonies between the 
City and Westminster. out of which the Inns of Court and 
Chancery developed. Mr. Cohen has much to say about 
their costume and their feces and the development of profes- 
sional standards. A Bill in Eyre of 1295 asserts that one 
John Organ of Neweastle-under-Lyne. having acted for three 
vears for the plaintiff in a dispute about a house, went to the 
defendant and for ten marks * forged four pairs of charters ~ 
by which the plaintiff was foiled in his claim. Andas the Bill 
is endorsed * Failed to prosecute.” it looks as if John Organ 
and his client went scot-frce with the ten marks and the 
messuage. though it may he, for all we know, that the plaintiff 
was libelling a virtuous attorney. Mr. Cohen's book is a real 


contribution to our legal history. 
* * * o’ 


The vie de Bokeme of Paris has been celebrated successfully 
in various novels and in at least two languages, but when 
one of Bohemia’s chief ornaments, M. Careo, sets down his 
recollections of actual poets, painters and = chansonniers 
From Montmartre to the Latin Qiarter (Cayime Press, 12s. 6d.) 

and these are translated by Madeleine Boyd (quite com- 
petently) into Knglish, the result is something like cham- 
pagne poured out the day before. In such a case one is 
prone to suspect that it never was very good champagne. 
As M. Carco says himself, “Those jokes were cnough to 
umuse us because we were so young at that time that very 
little sufficed to do so.” Much more interesting than his 
jokes are passages touched with the usual tragedy. The 
book begins with a study of Utrillo, whom many people 
consider «a great artist ; it ends with one of Modigliani, con- 
cerning whose greatness there is now scarcely any doubt 
in Paris. But Modigliani died in misery, and if we are to 
eredit M. Carco, Utrillo has not come much better off. They 
have paid terribly, not for being artists, but for being the 
type of artists that Bohemia cultivates, 


of the Week 


The Republic of Haiti, though it has existed as an inde. 
pendent community for more than a hundred years, is still an 
experiment in negro state-making. It is, of course, very casy 
to sneer at the puny efforts of the African to set up a political 
entity, and Haiti's history is full of infinite grotesqueries and 
much bloodshed, while it has to be acknowledged that til} 
recently the condition of its inhabitants was one of the direst 
poverty, little removed from actual slavery. Even yetone may 
not say definitely that brighter political prospects are in stor, 
for the island, one of the potentially richest and most beautiful 
of all the West Indies, for parliamentary government has not 
yet been restored. But there are strong hopes that the material 
prosperity established by the United States’ control of th 
constabulary, finance, public health. public works, and agri- 
culture, combined with the enlightened leadership of President 
Bonno, may ultimately enable this negro State to re-instituts 
a competent representative government and justify itself and 
its autonomy before the world. Mr. Hl. P. Davis’ Black 
Democracy (Alien, 20s.) exhibits in full historical detail and 
most graphically the struggles of Haiti towards that end. 

* * * 2 

Outside the ranks of the regular customers at the party 
booths there is still a large floating population which lias no 
intention of buying British goods just because they are 
British, nor of rushing to buy the standardized article in 
deference to the commands of an almighty State. Liberalism 
and Some Problems of To-day (Gollancz, 10s. 6d.) is an impressive 
symposium and confirms our impression that the main thing 
which is wrong with the Liberal Party is its composite 
character reflected in the unending strife of its professed 
leaders. The editors, Mr. HW. L. Nathan and Mr. HH. Ieathicote 
Williams, have collated the addresses by prominent Liberals 
during the last two vears and added one or two original 
contributions, of which “The Fundamental! Obstacle to 
Socialism.” by Mr. Philip Kerr is the best thing in the book. 
The psychological attitude which differentiates the Liberal 
from the Socialist is clearly defined : 
is not whether the fundamental characteristic of modern 
industrial society is right or healthy or just, but whether it 
can be remedied by any action which the State can take. 
Russia's experience has that 
essential to industrial equipment (since taxation and confis- 
cation in any country scon dry up the supply) in other 
that the investor has the 
continue in his unassailable 
in a siatic world but in a world of continuous and evermore 
rapid change. No wicked capitalist or wrong system is to 
blame, but simply the “usury . . . which is inherent ina 
material world, in which mankind's primary concern is to 
satisfy, in ever ampler degree, his physical needs.” Othe 
admirable papers are lw Sir John Simon on Safeguarding, 
and ~The Liberal Utopia.” by W. T. Layton. 


~The question... 
1 


shown borrowed money is 


words, whip-hand and must 


position since we do not live 


ae * 2 as 

In Car and Country Week-Bud Signposts to the Open Roa 
(J. M. Dent. 5s.) Mr. John Prioieau gives a series of refiections 
on nearly every part of England and Wales, * as seen in Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter, by the author from his car, 
mainly over week-ends.” To those seasoned motorists who 
imagine that they know their England so well that they cannot 
discover any new thing by road or lane, this little book has 
much to impart. ‘To the “new” motorist, it tells of the most 
beautiful lanes no less than the latest arterial tracks, and vives 
practical advice on how to get there. Of handy size for refer- 
ence, containing numerous drawings by John Garside. and 
fifty-one useful maps, Car and Country is a welcome addition 
to the motorist’s library. 

% * * x 


(° General Knowledge Competition” will be foundon page viii) 


The Competition 


Tut Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best account 
of one or more “ narrow shaves” in the experience of com- 
petitors or their friends. Stories should be true, although 
they need not necessarily have happened to the writer. They 
should not be longer than 700 words in length. If a stamped 
and addressed envelope is enclosed entries will be returned 
after the close of the competition on Friday, May 3rd. 
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ident : a 

titute By STUART 

if and HODGSON A volume of personal 
Black sketches written with the 
| and discrimination and shrewd wit 
t. which distinguish Mr. Hodgson equally 

in writing and speaking. The moment for such 

party por a “private view” could hardly be more opportune, 
las 0 coming as it does just before the General Election. Among 
7. those of whom sketches are included are: King George, Mons. 
cle in Briand, Mr. Winston Churchill, Signor Mussolini, Signor Capablanca, 
— Sir John Simon, Mr. Keynes and Mr. Lynd. Crown 8vo. 5/— net 
PCSSIVE 

thing ee 
oo DOGMA Edited by the Rev. W. R. MATTHEWS, D.D., Dean of King’s College, London 
essed The contributors, whose aim has been to deal with the subject critically, historically and 
theote - ee v- —_— . 7. - e . ‘arc ° ‘ : 

ile constructively, have arranged their work as follows : 

icheal The Foundations of Dogma by THE EDITOR 
sao ty Dogma in Scholasticism by THE REV. KICHARD HANSON, M.A 

ory Dogma in the New Testament by ’ROFESSOR E. J. BICKNELL, D.D 

‘beral Dogma in the Reformation by THE REV. PRINCIPAL FRANKS, D.Litt. 
apy Dogma in the Early Church by THE RT. REV. CHARLES GORE, D.D 
seins The Disintegration of Dogma by PROFESSOR CLAUDE JENKINS, D.D 
ther it The Reconstruction of Dogma by PROFESSOR RELTON, D.D. cs 6 nel 
ake” 
: ag THE CHRIST OF APOSTOLIC FAITH by the Rev. H. T. ANDREWS, D.D., lat 
confis: Professor New Testament Exegesis in Hackney and New Colleges. Edited by Principal 
other Wheeler Robinson, D.D., with a Memoir by Jessie Forsyth Andrews, M.A. 

must A treatment of the Christology of the New Testament on the basis of the Christian consciousness of 
ot live the first century. 5 am Het 
Crore 
1 is to THE LIBRARY OF CONSTRUCTIVE ener 
1 ina The now famous Library of Cons live Theology ts an invaluabl 
1 is to rie for all students of religion.’—MANCHESTER EVENING NEW 

Othe The Authority of the Bible by C. H. DODD, MLA. Yates Professor of New Testament Exegesis in 
arding, Mansfi College, Oxford. 10/6 inet 


The Christian Sapestenee of the Holy Spirit by H. WHEELER ROBINSON, M.A., D.D 
Second Edition. 10/6 net 


Rout The Christian Sacraments by OLIVER C. QUICK, M.A. Third Edition. 10/6 née 
aera The Christian Experience of Forgiveness hy H. R. MACKINTOSH, 
ections D.Phil, D.D. Second Edition. 10/6 uet 
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sgh THE CHANGING FACE OF ENGLAND by ANTHONY COLLETT, Author of 





ts who a a , ne 
Ber “ The Heart of a Bird,” ete. 
Ccanno - 
ok has “We welcome it in a new edition. It ought surely to contain somewhere in its eloquent chapters a 
t charm for every type of sensitive personality. . . . It is an example of what may lx n and known 
1e MOS ft 


3 and interpreted by us in our own country.”—Zimes Literary Supplement 
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Cheap Edition. 5/=— net 














ct viii.) 
“Vou should read Robert Keable’s last novel. 


— THE SS It is one of his best.”—Bystander. 


. 4 ‘ ° amnf - hull hh 
necoums =_ Probably the most interesting and provocative of all his 
of com- ‘ 2 san 








Mme a novels.”—Sunday Times. 
thoug b 

They “A sprightly and gay-hearted story, wise, tender, and wilty” 
hers —T.P.’s W eekly. 
sturne : 











; ~ NISBET & Co., LTD., 22 Berners - Street, London, W. 1 
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Phe Merchant Navy Vol} | MILTON WALDMAN 
By SIR ARCHIBALD HURD. ‘ 
THE PRINCE OF WALES in his. Foreword to this 
final says :—‘* The present volume raises the curtain on THE DISINHERITED 
what | take to have been the climax of that vast drama : 
—the enemy’s plunge into unrestricted submarine war- A novel of real merit, told 
fare on our merchant scamen.” Illustrated. 21s. net. | with power and understanding. 
[Official History of the Great War. | 
| 
Y | 
Romanesque France | —e I ate, | 
> , vege > . . ° a V ", eside rt, ( j AKX., 924-25 & 
By VIOLET R. MARKHAM, C.H. | A. E. PORRITT Prderasg Sr A.C., 1925-26) ' ! 
\n account of French architecture during — the With 11 wetiens. db éd sl ate is sali : 
Romanesque period, and contains much information | Foe let ep pas f _ tial ii nt Mais 1 
about people and places. “ This charming book, which | lodieg am ae one ae ae eee cys ag eg eager 
is enlivened by a keen sense of humour, will surely Hi we 7 ao. gg > ween ane Regs, Get alo of im I 
achieve its object."—The Morning Post | ay ae — ( 
Illustrated. 18s. net. Ses eS l 
, : | 85th THOUSAND. 12s. 6d. net. P 
e.e bed | 
The New British Empire '| WHITHER MANKIND ‘ 
By DR. L. HADEN GUEST, M.C. A Panorama of Modern Civilization " 
“One of the most exhilarating short books about the A dispassionate analysis of the modern civilization that has J 
Empire which we have read for a long time.” developed in Europe and America. (¢ 
The S/ eclator, IIlustrated. 7s. 64. net. —-— t! 
ernie | PRIMITIVE BELIEFS IN THE 
SE } LARGE LES: N. a 
Fates atts Aen nce ct Bacecttark Mae eM tn sation Y 
| NORTH-EAST OF SCOTLAND . 
T hree Persons Rev. J. M. McPHERSON, B.D. 12s. 6d. n 
: TE “Ry vat An account of the primitive beliefs and customs obtain 
F.-M. SIR HENRY WILSON | 2 pr A y 
COLON EL. Hi USE, COLONEL LAWRENCE in the North-East of Scotland during the last three centur! if 
| —_—- --—- ° 
By SIR ANDREW MACPHAIL, O.B.E. . M1 
“Sir Andrew’s studies in disillusion may be biting, | FROM THE SEEN TO THE UNSEEN b 
but they are sincere, and_ brilliantly readable.’- | , N | oP BS. th m 
Sunday Times, With Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. | a peg — pe — a 
ith over Fifty Illustrations. s. net. 
e e en 
William Wordsworth '| BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY ‘ 
HIS LIFE, WORK, AND INFLUENCE. | te 
By PROF. GEORGE McLEAN HARPER. AND THE SOUTH AFRICAN ” 
This new edition contains all the new material which | REPUBLICS, 1848-1872 “a 
has been brought to light during the last thirteen years. , 3d. KIEWIE >} s. 6d. ne 
Cheaper Edition in one Volume. — Hlustrated. 16s. net. Cc. W. ii KIEW IE, M.A.. | bd. : ae. Ge. mat. vi 
Th M (Royal Empire Committee Imperial Studies). ne 
e Master : A Life of Jesus Christ It 
By WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE. A HANDBOOK OF IRISH MUSIC hs 
“A picture which lives, and there is passion behind RICHARD HENEBRY, Ph.D. “ 
it. Of popular ‘lives’ this is one of the best, written With Portrait. 17s. 6d. net. U 
with a feeling that sometimes rises to real eloquence.” all 
~-Yorkshire Post. 7s. 6d. net. SAKUNTALA vit 
an 
? T te ial ’ } “H. _ 2s. 6d. net. 
/ | ad 
NEW NO} ELS | “ An Indian masterpiece . . . a reproduction of the famous on 
READY NEXT FRIDAY drama of India’s greatest ee ey Eis Cle pa 
re e ee es CO! 
A Wild Bird t 
W elie THE SCHOOL DRAMA IN ENGLAND s 
By MAUD DIVER. | + 1 VAM. MOTTER ~ 
An absorbing romance set partly in the India of Mrs. w; mn ; 15 wer “0 
Diver’s most successful novels. ith Illustrations. 15s. net. hii 
| Gone | 
Storm House | TRADE AND CREDIT ’ 
aT AT NOPRRIC . G. HAWTREY. Os. 6d. ne ‘ 
By KATHLEEN NORRIS. | R. G. HAWTRE’ I oe “a 
“Her best work yet. It hardly matters what the story 
is about, it is so pleasantly written, so human and | AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
true."—Liverpool Post. 7s. Od. net. Professor GEORGE O'BRIEN, Lit.D. 10s. 6d. ne 
. ° ee cor Ile 
The Splendid Silence '| GooD HEALTH a 
7 © , : | | 
By ALAN SULLIVAN. | IAN S. THOMSON, M.D., D.P.H. hi 
“A very cleverly Jaid out plot, told in a — nvincing With a Foreword by Sir Artuur Keitn, LLD., F.R:S. ati 
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The Newest 


Cambridge Poetry, 1929. (Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d.) 

The Passing of Guto, and Other Poems. 3y Huw Mer 
(Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d.) ; 

Voyage. By Fuirfax Hall. (Blackwell. 3s. 6d.) 

Loved Helen. By T.H. Whit (Chatto and Windus. 5s.) 

Prose Pieces and Poems. By Anthony Abbott. (Gollancz. 6s.) 


Wat is more dull than the gentle survey by an indulgent 
but not very interested critic of Mr. Tennyson Jones’, Miss 
Christina Standbad’s, and three or four other pocts’ latest 
books Hf a poet is worth dealing with at all, he is worth 
consideration at some length. In these days, when the need 
of self-expression seems to be universal, when to be a mute 
inglorious Milton is to be distinguished, it is impossible to do 
J think it is less hurtful to a_ poet 
(especially if he be a young poet) not to review his book at all, 
When 


sO many voices clamour for notice, the critic is certainly well 


justice to everybody. 


than to mention it in a few words of professional praise. 


advised to mention none that do not move him profoundly 
and stir him to a passion of hate or admiration. 

I doubt if this is only a modern necessity ; for we find the 
young Keats lamenting that the multitude of amateur vers- 
ificrs (who confound art with personal outery and _ self- 
indulgence) is drowning the voice of the true poet whose brain, 
blood, and bones should be sacrificed to make the stuff of 
music. Sappho probably took the Leukadian leap to escape 
a slower death. 

Having glanced through some twenty volumes of recent 
verse, I have been impressed by the increasing standard of the 
technique of the newer generation of poets. One seldom meets 
now that naive book of rhymes reminiscent of the autograph 
Young 


ladies fresh from college, who have discovered their souls’ 


album or the agony column of the local newspaper. 


vocation in some pantheistic union with Nature in the Cots- 
wolds, know how to string their beads of sentiment together. 
It is the same with the Cambridge undergraduate, bitter over a 
hypothetical sex-aberration, and wise with the wisdom of the 
new school of psychological criticism established in his 
University by Mr. I. A. Richards. The technique is there, in 
all its most modern ramifications. Cadence, rhyme, asso- 
nance, free-verse, all are worked and exhausted. The briliiant 
and savage young man knows how to imitate to his own 
advantage the idiosyncrasies of the Coleridge de nos jours, as 
one must call Mr. T. S. Eliot. He it is who obviously is the 
pattern and prophet for almost every one of the young writers 
coming from our Universities. His amazing success in setting 
the rhythms of modern urban life into metrical form seems to 
have hypnotized a whole generation, which dances and jeers, 
or kneels and worships, within the framework laid down by 
him. 

Here is the principal influence in the volume of Cambridge 
Poetry, 1929, in Mr. 'T., H. White's Loved Helen, and in the 
late Anthony Abbott's poems. John Davenport, one of the 
Cambridge group, gives the game away when he says :— 


* Eliot, Rabelais, D'yden, Donne, 
Bless the bed that I le on,’ 

Ile, and many of his fellows, see to it that these invoked 
saints bless the bed with marked emphasis. A poet, however, 
has to be more than typical of his age and its civilization ; for 
aman is a poet, not in his acceptance of, or revolt from, his 
environment, but rather in his very being, his individual self 
In other words, poeta nascitur, 


in its life anterior to action. 
mon fit. 

Mr. Fairfax Hall is such a poet. 
first volume, but it contains the work of a mature artist, who 


His book appears to be a 
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Morning Stars 


has found himself by a discipline ef self-respect and a worship 


of life. He has discovered that 
‘It is not what a man may k 
but how he gives his knowledg t hie 
Therefore are thes en v4 sho | Vine 
walk silently, who ki 
for worldly sorrow vet repre t i 
since only a cure that issues from within 
has virtue of itself to create lit 


Strong in the faith of this principle of the intuitive life, lh 
fights his way through the cleverness of thé 


humble solitude, the only condition in which we may encounter 
the Burning Bush. Thus he learns that poetry and religion 
are one, having the same revelation. which does not come 
through the pride of the mind : 
* Why torture blindness by re: | 1 iv 

if a prenatal memory | 

to gain the eighth square wit! idler 

Yet I believe that guided by a hand 

against which there is no appeal, we may 

still see where we are going and so | ! 

almost a portion of the hand tl 
In this companionship with the ~ hand that guides ~ he finds 


an assurance and power which the intellectuals lose by theii 
neurotic denigrations, and he can predict that 

We shall live truly when the man 

are stilled past echo in the silent \ 

When wayward men’s and women’s ma! 

appear at last the same and only choice 

We shall begin to live. Your heart and mii 

with more than April gladness shal! express, 

as early flowers their unsubstantial wine, 

our intimate and precious happiness. 

Another poet of the same calibre is Mr. Huw Menai, a Welsh 
miner who has been unemployed for three vears. I mention 
this because it may induce tender-hearted readers to buy his 
book, for a poet may sometimes make three or four pounds 
and an irrelevant fact like 

Here is an example of 


in royalties if he have a success : 
this sometimes makes a book sell. 
his lyrical ease : 

I would have plucked a flower 

Grown in Iny native alt 

To show what natural power 

For beauty dweileth there, 

For all the world to see 

And love it for its worth, 

But it was not to be, 

The eclipse was at my birth. 

I could not pluck the thing, 

For far too many thorns, 

I could not grasp a sting: 

And o’er my failure mourns 

How many an orphaned hour 7— 

For all the things I planned 

I cannot show the flower 

But biood upon my hand !” 


To go to the other extreme, I must mention Anthony 
‘Sbbott, who died last year at the age of eighteen, just as he 
had gone up to Oxford. This collection of his prose and vers¢ 
fragments brings that astonishment to the reader which is 
awakened by the yearly upthrust of the crocus spears, flashing 
with laughter and innocent malice against the old curtain of 
winter. These pieces are painful with nervous sensibility ; 
and the clarity of the boy's intellect reminds one of the pre- 
mature wisdom of Chatterton. He must have been a noble 
being, swift, light, and virile : 
were, with his nostrils, as did the tubercular genius of eats. 
* simple and 


understanding the world, as it 


Line after line of his muscular verse is full of 
sensuous ™ He says how the domes and spires of 
Oxford : 
‘as a team of roses in the spring 
Lean up towards the saffron brooding sun,” 


power. 
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ERE is a remarkable innovation—a servic: 
which no charge is made that keeps 4 
unfailing touch with the best of modern 


It is the Book 
| Each month the distinguished and = authori 

| Selection Committee of the Book Society meet to det 
mine their considered and agreed 
the manuscripts submitted to them in 
leading publishers—the pick of the publishers’ own lists, 

The Committee’s Chairman is Hugh Walpole. His 
colleagues are J. B. Priestley, Gordon, Cle 
| Dane, and Sylvia Lynd. 

That is their 
‘members of the 
| publication. 

With it comes a supplementary list of otl 
with the Committec’s criticist 


rendered by Society. 
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Think of the time 
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Not a minute of your preciou 
wasted. You never miss a bool 
outstanding importance. You never have to “ wait | 
turn.” The books you get are inexpensive ones 
the ones you'll want to keep. 

Never to miss an outstanding book. Never to waste 
your precious leisure on a book that you don’t care about. 
Never to have to wait your turn for the book that eve 
body’s discussing. Never to buy a book that you won't 
want to read and even read again. How 
you be prepared to pay to be certain of those “ never 


Well! that’s just 


much woul 


Anything in reason, you'll say. 


service that the Book Society can render you 
nothing. 

Don’t wait. Send for the Free Booklet now.  -\ll 
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He pictures a negro as the Mystery Religions are remarkable for the amount of 


“ Fashioned with the passive laziness of cofiee flowers.” 
He deseribes a sick man at night 
* Closely he clutched his fev hh, famished hai a 
And broke ts, 
Tore up his hands, 
Made parcels of h ~ 
Stayed as a marble suicide throughout the 1 ighit. 





less, writhing limbs, 


Do not these lines make the senses tingle, as though one had 


’ 


touched and suffered these things % 
On the mental and spiritual side the boy is equally alert. 


“ Imagery,” he says, “ is the foundation, not the furniture, of 


poetry.” And in his diary he writes : 


the JON nd agony of living and come ou 
little things, of imperte 


May I lose myself in zo 
mvstical and unashamed. The torture of 


tion. of grossness, incomprehensior these I ineet every day im 
myself and others. Jf T strugyle with all my might [ can gain 
everything that will make these things non-existent for me. 


It makes us serious and awe-stricken, to think that he has 
made these things non-existent by a much swifter method. 
But in that seriousness is a sense of gratitude and wonder 
that with so short an adventure im life. this marvellous boy 
t! fragments of heart-searching 


ics 


could leave behind him 


beauty. Ricuarp Cuuren, 


Subdued Light 


The History of Christianity in the Light of Modern Know- 
ledge : A Collective Work. Blackie and Sens. 25s 


Proressor Burkirr, in the important study of the life of 


Jesus which he contributes to this book. observes that it is 
interested reader to 


not possible for any intelligent and 


approach the Gospel narratives entirely without) prejudice. 
The unprejudiced view is merely the colourless view. The 


same might be said of our attitude to all the historical and 


other problems which surround the birth and development of 


Christianity. To some extent every author— indeed, ever 


reviewer too— must see them through a temperament: and 
entincture with some personal feeling and conviction, cither 
positive or negative, the findings of knowledge. It 
facts sometimes seem to dull the sharp outlines drawn by 
This is 


* pure © 


faith. faith no less surely will revenge itself on facts. 
just as true of those who believe very little as of those who 
believe very much. The lamp-shade may be golden, pink. or 
yrey : but a lamp-shade there is sure to be. 

Thus we ought not to expect that the modern knowledge, 
in the light of which a band of eminent scholars have recon- 
sidered the History of Christianity, should yield) absolute 
results ; We need not 
be surprised that Professor Gilbert: Murray and Dr. Edwyn 


or always be consistent in its findings. 


Bevan, both discussing the relations between Mithraisin and 
the Church, are led to draw diverse conclusions from precisely 
the same series of facts : or that the genial glow in which Dr. 
Milligan sees the New 


Synoptic history as viewed by Professor Burkitt. 


Testament writings fades from the 
The book. 
which is perhaps too ambitious in its scope, is divided into five 
sections : covering the 
mission of John the Baptist to the Student Christian Move- 


whole of Christian history from the 


Some of these sections are manifestly inadequate to 


notably the highly compressed 


ment. 
their great subject-matter : 
accounts of the Mediaeval Church which receives less than 


lifiv pages— and of seventeenth century religion. An astonish- 
ing amount of attention is paid to every variety of heresy and 
dissent : in fact. these so much occupy the foreground of the 
picture that the foree and consisteney of the great main stream 
of Catholic Christianity is hardly perceived. ‘Thus Mr. Ovg. 
who writes on the seventeenth century, gives the dreary 
opinions of Jansen detailed treatment : whilst St. Francois de 
Sales, St. Vineent de Paul. and Berulle are dismissed together 
ina single phrase. 

The most valuable and interesting chapters. however. are 
those dealing with the environment of the Gospels, and with 
the contributions of modern archaeology to the history of the 
Karly Church, Among these, Professor Garstang’s description 
f Palestine in the time of Christ, Dr. Milligan’s study of the 


New Testament writings, Dr. E. W. Watson's brilliant recon- 
struction of primitive Chureh life, and Dr. Bevan's essay on 


expert information which they impart in the simplest terms. 
Here medern knowledge dees indeed cast a steady and reveal- 


ing light on Christian origins, greatly enhancing r under- 
standing of its texts. Especially should all student primi- 
tive doctrine be grateful to Dr. Bevan for his clear pre-cntation 
of the fundamental distinction bet ween the Christian mysteries 


and pagan mystery cults: and convincing refutation of those 
facile writers on comparative religion who “ first put in the 
Christian elements, and then are staggered to find them there.” 
His paper is one among several which indicate how far the 
from the tenden to find 


pendulum has now swung away 


Hellenistic origins for Christian we rship, and towards the 


reassertion of its Jewish affinities. 








Sut in other sections of the work the disc ipline administered 
to tradition by modern knowledge operates with less fortunate 
results. The lamp-shade seems to have got smoked. and 
refuses to transmit the heave nly radiance. Yet a picture ot 
Christian origins executed in the medium which Victorian 
drawing masters called ‘sepia wash hus histories well 
as spiritual disadvantages. It simply refuses to Ze 
with the vivid joy which inspires the early liturgies thy the 
triumphant courage of the martyrs and constant! newead 
witness of the saints. Professor Burkitt's portrait of the 
obscure Galilean prophet who came to an WInioUsS cna, 
and Professor Gilbert Murray's comparison of St. Paul preach 
ing at Athens with a negro revivalist addressing a cultivated 
audience, really imply a position which creates more problems 
than it solves. The whole history of the Apostolic Churel 
assures us that something strange happened in Palestine at 
the beginning of our era. even though: it happened in what 
seems to the instructed Western mind a very ques vit ind 
that those who were caught by the Christian magic did reall 
scem to themasgives to be experiencing a new life. ‘| is kes 
a certain extent. recognized by the majority ot the con- 
tributors. Professor Burkitt, at the close of his claborate re- 
construction of the life of Jesus, which he sums up as “mar 
vellously influential notwithstanding  wpparent aidan 
compares Him to Prometheus : and adds that the way {is Fire 
was lit finds its justification in the history of the b's But 
on the whole. we are led to feel that the investigations of the 
highly cultured disclose much that is dis ippointing in the New 
Testament and little evidence of the more abundant tife it 


brought into the world. The niiraculous element 


recedes into the background. The evangelist anidd thre 


public for whom they wrete had 1 


ttle conception ol Na ural 


Law. The strangeness. the sense of another world ching 
this. and revealed through it in fact. the religious quality 
yoes too. A) peculiar Nemesis seems to await these whe 


venture on the task of restating the words of Christ cording 


to their own ideas of what He meant to sav. °° Thou art not 


far from the Kingdom of God“ is a plirase which still 


“arrics 
for us its aura of suggestion. But this is hardly discoverable 
in the new and somewhat ™* dovnish 


version propas cb by 
Dr. Burkitt i 


~ You have a not inadequate idea of the prin 


ciples that the Reign of God implies.” So too the discovers 
that © But one thing is needful ~ really means @ To: want n 
simple meal ~ may relieve the domesticated conscience ; but 
incidentally it destroys one of the most beautiful and ilicant 
stories in the literature of the world. Not for the first tine we 
are beset by a suspicion that the lamp Ugliness mis etimes 
obseure the light God, KMvenyn Uni iit. 

, . 

Traveller and Farmer 
Travels in France, 1787, 1788, and 1789. By Art Young 

KMdited by Constantia Maxwell, (Cambridge nin : Press, 


}2s. td.) 


To cighteenth century England-- the England that was still 


farming country the stately quarto volumes of 
itself, 
For Young was the first to raise agriculture almost to the 
fate that 
his own practical experiments in farming for a profit should 


a preat 
Arthur Young were almost as familiar as the Bible 


dignity of a science, though it was the irony o 


have been so generally unsuccessful. Even yet (yace Miss 
Maxwell who states that his writings on agriculture “have 


now Jost much of their former interest “). thoughtful writers 
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7/6 net. 
“A lively story.”—Spectator. 
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7/6 net. 
“A fine study.”"—Northern Evening Despatch. 
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- —Liverpool Daily Courier. 
“Worthy of its subject, admirable for its devotion and 
wit.” —T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 
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AT SEA WITH NELSON 


Being the Life of William Mark, a Purser who served 
under Admiral Lord Nelson. 


Preface by CAPT. WILLIAM PENROSE 
WARDLAW, R.N. 
12/6 net. 


“A genuine human document.”—Daitly Nees. 
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« Just “Ready 
OUT OF 
THE COAL-FIELDS 
NEW POEMS 
by FREDERICK C. BODEN 
This new volume by the young miner whose 
** Pit-Head Poems” attracted considerable 
notice a year ago is tense with bitternes 
and pity, for the poems were mostly written 
amongst surroundings of intense privation 
and suffering. But he never loses that 
strange music to which his verse owes so 
much of its charm and power. “ Fis lyrics 
contain the truest lights of pure poetry.” 
Daily Telegraph. From all booksellers. 
af. nel, 


§ Cheaper Liditicns 
A HIND IN 


RICHMOND PARK 
By W. H. HUDSON 
This famous book of essays, hitherto 
available only at 16s., is now issued in the 
Popular Edition of W. Hl. Hudson’s Works. 
** Of all his books this is the widest and 
most ambitious in range, the most fertile in 
discussions and arguments.”—The J /mes. 
Small demy 8vo. 6s. ne/. 


THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF DUMAS 
By H. A. SPURR 
This book, which was originally 
in 1902, has been out of print for several 
years. It is now re-issued, in a revised 
form at a popular price, to mect the wide 
interest which is being shown to-day in 
Dumas’ works. Illustrated. 7,5. 6d. ne/. 


$Ta0 New Volumes 
ANIMALS IN 


BLACK AND WHITE 

By ERIC FITCH DAGLISH 
This wholly original series of six animal 
books, each containing descriptive notes 
and woodcuts of twenty animals by the 
leading naturalist-engraver of to-day, has 
just been completed by the public: ition of 
volumes 5 and 6. “It is doubtful if Mr. 
Daglish’s many-sided abilities have ever 
showed to better advantage” writes the 
Saturday Review. “ The text is admirably 
simple and accurate. In most [of his 
woodcuts] he achieves something between 
a success and a triumph. It is a real 
pleasure to meet a series which calls for such 

unqualified praise.” 
TLARGER BEASTS IV SMALLER BIRDS 
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in farming know and quote from his works, and every advocate 
f small holdings must at one time or another have made use 
of Young's 


sand into cold.” though, 


famous dictum, “ The magic of Property turns 
as a fact, he was hiinself strongly 


The 


his work in promoting the interests of agriculture is attested 


pposed to the institution of small farms. value of 
by his appointment in 1793 as Secretary to the newly estab- 
lished Board of 
of £400 a vear. 

But, great as is the debt owing to him by English farming, 


Agriculture at the not extravagant salary 


there are other aspects of Young’s very voluminous writings 
had published four novels and 
These 


not perhaps so well known 


- voluminous indeed, for he 
two political pamphlets 
miscellaneous works of his are 
as they deserve to be, and, therefore, it is that we welcome 
and acclaim the careful scholarship that has produced Miss 
Constantia France, 
together with a selection from his General Observations, which 


before he was nineteen. 


Maxwell's edition of his journeys into 


treat such topies as French commerce, prices, soil, manu- 
(still 
of the Revolution. This volume, “a 
literature,” makes appeal, not alone to the historian and the 
political economist, but also to all who delight in small scraps 


factures largely domestic), and the general conditions 


minor Classic in our 


of information conveyed in a lively and picturesque fashion, 
for trifles (says our author) “ mark the temper of a nation 
better than objects of importance. I am fond neither of a 
man nor a recital that can appear only on stilts and dressed 
The value of the book is much enhanced 
notes, by a 


in holiday gears.” 
by the editor's 
good route-map, and a carefully compiled index. 


Hluminative introduction and 


Three journeys our traveller made into France—in 1787 
and 1788 (which surveyed the west and south of the country), 
and in 1789 (which dealt with the eastern regions), and they 
furnish, in a style curt but always vivacious and telling, a 
agricultural, industrial, and social —of the 
The third 
hand the 
document of 


complete picture 


country as it was on the eve of the Revolution. 


tour in’ particular, which deseribes at first 


Revolution’s early historical 


happy 


activities, is an 


unrivalled importance. Young’s was a character 
that could attune itself to 


He could talk —and he did talk indefatigabiv in indifferent, 


all moods and all social stations. 


though intelligible French—to savants and industrialists, 
to intendants, to soldiers and ecclesiastics : as a man of 
democratic sympathies, he specially addressed himself to 


peasants and workmen ; while with casual travellers, chance- 
met upon the road, he delighted to exchange what he called 
*snuff-box chat.” The result, added to his own power of 
accurate observation, is a series of vivid thumbnail sketches 
of France intime, the interest of which will never die. 
Always we shall admire Young’s admirable picture of the 
Estates 


flash out the memorable defiance 


early meetings of the when he heard Mirabeau in 
the famous tennis court 

Nous ne quitterons nos places que par la puissance de la 
but it is the little touches of life which convey 


There is the 


buionnette ; 
a closer picture of the country and the time. 
*“beggarly filth” of the French inns (and in the provinces 
some kinds of sanitary cleanliness are still to seek) and “a 
neatly dressed clean waiting-girl at an inn will be looked 
for in vain in France.” gut the feeding was undeniably 
good, as it is to-day. At the Croix @Or in 
a pigeon, a chicken, 


Aire he gets 
“soup, ecls, sweetbread, and green peas, 
and veal cutlets, with a dessert of biscuits, peaches, nectarines, 
plumbs, and a glass of liqueur, with a bottle of good wine, all 
for forty sous (20d.),” and at Epernay the same price for a 
bottle of excellent champagne. There is something of Pepys’s 
relishing joy in food and drink here. On the other hand, 
Young was rather of Johnson's opinion that the French were 
<3 ‘a gentleman spit so near the 
Once 


a nasty people”; he saw 
clothes of a duchess, that I stared at his unconcern.” 
again we are reminded of Pepys (though in a reverse way), 
who, when a woman spat on his coat in the street, was 
consoled when he saw that she was a very pretty lady.” 

Bitter poverty among the peasant class Young, of course, 
noticed in many places in France, though conditions naturally 
Wheat was sold at Nangis in the 
Les tailles et les droits 
might 


varied with the district. 
presence of dragoons to keep order. 
nous écrasent, said a woman near Mars-la-Tour who 
have been taken for sixty or seventy, her figure was so bent, 


and her face so furrowed and hardened by labour: but she said 
she was only twe nty-eight “ : and shortly after Young mects 
“very poor sheep and pigs with mathematical backs, large 
ughout the whole country 


Ht et vivent les états.” and 


seypments of small cireles.” | Thr 
in “89 went up the ery * Point impr 
our traveller, for want of a cockade in his hat as ordered 
* they said it 


by the fiers état, was quickly taken to task : 


was ordained by the (ers, and, if I was not a seieneur, IT ought 
to obey. But suppose Lam a seigneur, what then, my friends? 
What then? they replied sternly, why, be hanged; for that 
What vou deserve.” The 
an Englishman and that in 
liberty of killing their 
relief of the 


both on this occasion and on all 


likely is crowd was not 
pacified till he told them he was 


England the rich had to pay for the 


most 


own partridges, and were also taxed for the 


poor. And glad he was 
that he was an Englishman, for * the backwardness of France 
is beyond credibility in everything that pertains to intelli- 


gence,” and “ you have more good sense in half-an-hour in 


England than in half a year in France. Government 
Again: —all-—all —is Government.— 15 miles.” But the 


French Government was soon to be terribly changed, and with 
a queer prescience Young suggests that “ France may have 
2 Cromwell in its bosom as well as England.” 

The sprightly traveller and keen observer died blind and 
melancholic in S820. At one 
he had made on a small property belonging to his mother no 


period of his farming carcer 


fewer than 3,000 unsuccessful experiments, and quite shortly 
another by Miss Martha 
Fanny Burney’s. Thei 
when the lady died, 


afterwards he mad 


Allen. a kinswoman by marriage of 


marrying a 


married life was not too happy. and, 
Young, with a fine economy of truth, recorded on her memorial 
tablet that “she was the great-granddaughter of the first 
gentleman to introduce marling into Norfolk. 

MM... €. M. 


The Fickleness of Fame 


The Whirligig of Taste. By bk. |} K tt. Hogart te 8, 
3s. Od.) 
is rapidly consolidating his reputation as one 


literary 


Mr. Kenveri 
of the 
Readers already acquainted with lis work will know that he 


most scholarly and independent of critics. 


of glib judgments and easy pene- 


is. in especial, the enemy 

ralizations. He brings to the study of literature a gilt 
penetrating insight, and a faculty for disentangling truth 
from a mass of plausible theory, that might, we feel, have 
made him a detective. if he had chosen to pelea e his talents 
at the disposal of Scotland Yard. Tle not only has wide 


knowledge and a retentive memory, but an eve that allows 


lis writing has, vers ften, the effect 


nothing to escape it. 
of a cold douche. It gives us ai initial shock, but leaves us 
cleansed and stimulated. 
Beginning with primitive times and ending with the Vie- 
KellettUs new 


variations of literary opinion, and discusses both the wider 


forians, Mr. book deals historically with the 


made, and will alwavs make, 
the attainment of any standard of 
Literary feeling is constantly subject to changes 


and narrower forces that have 


* absolute judgment 


impossible. 


from without and within. The Renaissance, the French 
Revolution, and the modern growth of science are but three 
of the more obvious outside influences that have stirred the 


waters of literature, and Mr. Kellett shows that such = in- 


fluences are not less potent because they are often indirect. 
writer may apparently be. he 


However self-contained a 


cannot avoid being a child of his own age. Even if he rebel 
against that age, he is still moulded by it, since it 
Nor can a writer fail to reflect 


somehow 


s the age 


itself that inspires his revolt. 
his time. Tle may care nothing for polities ; but 
the political conditions of his epoch will mirror themselves 
in his work. Freedom has one literature, despotism another ; 
and there is an obvious difference of tone between Lucretius 
and Catullus on the one hand, and Virgil and Tlorace on the 
other. So, too, a great advance in science, though it may not 
at first sight seem poetical, inevitably brings a change both 
in the substance and style of poetry, as well as in the taste 
that judges it. ‘ A whole book might be written,” says Mr. 
Kellett, “* on the influence of Copernicus on poetic production, 
and another on poetry as modified by Darwin. * In Memoriam,” 
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the fascinating record of many famous and beautiful 
Litv-trated with rare and interesting half-tone plates, 
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18/- net. 


women, 
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prisceps among living English writers. 
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Elsner tells of 


tnusval, and often amusing, gained in many parts of the world, 
\ <= me of vividness and charm Ready shortly, 
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By APRIL DAY. 7/6 net. 


April Day is a remarkable woman, She has visited every country 
in the world, with the single exception of New Ze aland. This book 
the result. A unique work, Ready shortly, 
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Illustrated. 7/6 net. 
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TELLING A STORY 


By THE LAIRD 


HE man who can tell a good story is always sure of q 
welcome. If he can tell his story in print, he is rewarded 
as well as applauded. 

But, whether told by word of mouth or in print, it is the 


For every good story 
ruined by unskilful 


manner of telling the story that matters. 
well told or well written, a hundred are 
reeled So much depends on the felling. 


with the written story. There is, 
amongst would-be contributors, an admirable fertility of tven- 
fton; but great dearth of skill, That is all the more to be 
deplored, as there is unquestionably a very open market for good 
stories. Every editor is keenly on the look-out for short, well- 
told stories, for which he will gladly pay good prices; yet editors 
find it difficult to get enough of them to fill their periodicals, 

{i [ may offer friendly advice to those who have storics ta 


tell, but who have never succeeded in getting them accepted, | 
would urge them to cultivate the art of shaping and dressing 


Particularly is this the cas¢ 


their stories aright. The plot and the characters are merely 
the raw materials which will be made or marred according to 
the skill, or lack of skill, of the narrator. 
Plot or Treatment 
In fact, the telling 1s more important than even the sett 


Editors will tell you that a thin plot or even an old plot is more 
acceptable, if well written, than the most ingenious new plot 
badly handled. Some of the masterpieces in short story work 
possess rather thin plots if you examine them narrowly; but the 


skill of the narrator has made gems of them. 

Maupassant’s ‘La Varure,’ held to be the finest short story 
in the world, bas really a very slight plot—a necklace borrowed 
and lost—yet see what its author made of it. Our own George 


many gems which owed everything to their 
Alphonse Daudet had a happy facility for 
and making perfectly delightful stories 
And who will deny that Conan Doyle's 
everything to the manner of its 


Gissing gave us 
setting. Similarly, 
taking slight incidents 
Waterloo ’ 


* Story ot owes 


telling ? 

illustrated by the work of 
who have taken «a Course at the London School of 
Journalism—numbers of whom have had previously rejected 
stories accepted (and by the very editors who had refused them) 
after they had heen re-modetled under the guidance of the 
instructor, 


The point is, indeed, abundantly 


readers of ‘ Maywa’ and _ the 
still, regular contributors to 
publications of such high 
compliment that can be paid 
| Journalism is entitled 


Amongst them one finds many 
Spectator, and, more significant 
these journals. Acceptance by 
standing is about the highest 
to any writer, and the London School of 
to be proud of the number of its students who have won 
Many have been Army and Navy officers 
or Government officials in outlying parts of the Empire, with 


experiences and stories to tell which only required competent 
instruction to render heen acceptable. 

Let no would-be story-writer waste his good material until 
he has acquired the art of using it; in other words, let him Icarn 
how to write his stories. Scores of those to whom I have given 


this advice have acted upon it and they have never had reason 
to regret it. IT have sent a good many along to my friend, Sir 
Max Pemberton, at the London School of Journalism, and, 
under his able guidance and that of his experienced colleagues, 
they have successfully mastered that fechntque without which 
good story-writing is impossible. 

I have seen so much of the work of this School, and I know 








By J. C. LENEHAN so much of the successes achieved by its students, that I give 

i die aaa diiiaans dctactiee ates my opinion with full confidence. 

Morning Post: “Quite out of the common . ¢ «e A _ real 
element of humour.” | 
THE PHANTOM MUSKETEER. | LONDON SCHOOL OF 
By CHARLES BRANDON. Author of “ The Missing Banker.” 

A really _—' thriller, ingeniously constructed, JOURNALISM 

feen Pres A really well done detective story.” 
Founded under the direct patronage of the late 

THE YELLOW ROCK. 
By DAVID FOOTMAN. LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 

\ tale of adventure in Central Asia. Versonally conducted by SIK MAX PEMBERTON 

ttingham Journal: * Will bind the reader to his chair.” aa F . 
Phe present patrons include the leading newspaper proprietors 

NIKOLAAS. of the Empire. 
B. ELDER IVERACH. Author of “ Sannic.” 

A South African romance of adventure, . , . “Wane ) Dye 

Truth: “ A fine story, realistically told.’ Ll’ sp ius, and ail pari ulars regarding the Courses and Pri ) 

: , may be obtained on request addressed to 
Tue Prospectus Drvr., 
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for instance, though written before the Origin of Species, is 
full of the thoughts soon to be clarified by that work, and 
could never have been wriiten had not the Vestiges of Creation 
though Milton still hankered 
Paredise Lost” 


Few men, again, even among 


appeared shortly before : wh le, 


alter the Ptolemaic cosmu gony, ** is in part the 


work of Galileo and Kepler.” 


poets, have probably been less keenly interested in science 
than Shakespeare, who cared so little for natural history that 


his account of the bees from Lyly and Elyot, and 
from Du 
Yet Shakespeare 


eveles, 


? * 
he arew 
took his descripti« n ot the horse 


observing the animal for himself. must 
listene a Lo 


diseases, and humours, and, though there is 


often have discussions on earth-changes, 


no allusion to 
Copernicus in his plays and poems, he could not help reflecting 
indirectly and perhaps unconsciously, the philosophy and 
the crude science of his day. 

Equally insistent are changes in literary fashion and taste 
from within. A love 


most universal characteristics of humanity. 


of change for its own sake is one of the 


The immediate 
past is deprecated because it is unlike the present: but in 


turn the immediate past becomes the remoter past, and is 


then idealized because of the “ quaintness ~ which it takes 
from the passage of time. In this connexion further com- 


{ 


plications arise from the fact that the things which make one 
age appreciate an author are very different from those which 
him to Phe find in 
Homer are not at all the same virtues as the ancient world 


commend another. virtues which we 


recognized in him: while the archaism which condemned the 
Authorized Bible in the eyes of seventeenth century readers 

for the Authorized Version, was, after all, but a revision of an 
work— is the thing that 


for ourselves. But even that beauty would long 


older supplics its 
“beauty ” 


since have been challenged if it had not been literally inimit- 


very unique 


able. Pope's heroic couplet and Tennyson's blank verse 


were both perfect in their way. 
than 


for the original. 


Sut they did lend themselves 


to imitation, which nething produces a more certain 
distaste It was the pale echoes of Tenny- 
provoked the 


But 


returning to 


revolt 
revolt 


son. rather than Tennyson himself, that 
of the ‘* Nineties ~ 
brings its own reaction. 


and the early Georgians. 
and Tennyson is slowly 
favour. 

Particularly good is Mr. Keliett’s application of the fable 
of the fox that had lost his tail. 


condemn those qualities in which we cannot ourselves excel. 


It is a very human error to 


and 
Thus, “the flat 
and smooth successors of t[Llooker, Milton. Sir Thomas Browne. 


Writers and critics are not immune from this weaknes 
try to make out of their necessity a gain. 


and Jeremy Taylor, unabie to reach the old heights, invented 


a criticism to correspond with their lower practice,” while a 


school of modern ** poets,” unable to be musical themselves. 
and, like the tailless 
Mr. Kelleit deals with 


to the mutability of 


have “turned harshness into a virtue. 
fox. vaunted their defect as a merit.” 
other 


literary taste and fame. Ie ha 


many factors that contribute 
compressed much matter 
into a little space, and readers who commit themselves to his 
whirligig 


ais 


may be assured of a lively and fascinating adventure. 
Sometimes the pace is a little breathless. But from a multi- 
tude of historical illustrations the main argument clearly 
that in the ; 
good nor bad, but thinking makes it so. 


emerges : realm of aesthetics there is nothing 
Ilowever it may be 
with truth, there is no absolute standard of * beauty,” and 
the * posterity to which authors and statesmen appeal is 
itself a chimaera. For, after all. 


history. There are only 


there is no such thing as 
historians, prejudiced and fallible. 
GILBERT THOMAS, 


In Old Baghdad 


A BRaghdad Chronicle. By R. Lev 
15s.) 


(Cambridge University 

Press, 
Havinc squandered ali his money on greyhounds and gambling 
in Mecca, Ibn Jami, an Arab poet of the Prophet's own tribe, 
the Quraysh, determined to try his fortune at Baghdad, then 
under the Caliph of the Arabian Nights. We 
arrived penniless and hungry and sought refuge in a mosque, 
where he was found by a Court eunuch and led to the palace of 
Haroun al Raschid. 
tong from a negress, which he sang to the Caliph, who was so 


rule of the 


Now Jami had learnt a very amusing 


Bartas tastead of 


delighted with it (was it some form of jazz, perhaps’) that 
he rewarded Jami with 4,000 gold pieces and two beautiful 
Abbasid Caliphs. 
Persian at 


slave girls. ‘Such was life under the 


Professor Levy, who is Lecturer in Cambridge, 


has made a profound study of his subject and his Chronicle 


he accepted as the most complete and authoritative 


may 
account of “ the city of peace ~ that is ever likely to appear. 
gut he 


sparkle ofa 


weight of his learning to cloud the 
Sultans, 
all the 


does not allow the 


story through which pass slaves and 


u 
poets, and cub-bearers, hoiy men and odalisque 
figures ol the Tiwou sand N ights andaN ight. 

786, when Haroun becany 


Baghdad's 


was then an important shipping centre and had inercased 


it was in the year 
age of twenty-two, that golden ave began. 


city 





greatly in population and all the ameni f life during the 


preceding twenty years : to it now came lon Caravall ol 
merchandise from: Persia, shiploads of silk and porcelain 
from Cathay, fruits and thoroughbreds from th leseri 


agates from the Yemen, pearls from Ormuz, swords froin the 
City of the West. as weli as crowds of adventurers from every 
land, Caliph. It was the 
Hollywood of a sterner but by no means simpler age. 


Soon, however, disintegration and disorder began to appear. 


secking to flatter or amuse thx 


Not a century had passed before a certain pretender, by name 
Ali, 
marshes by repeating revolutionary shibboleths which 
then : badly treated, and how 
they might gain freedom and wealth and slaves 


able to rouse the nevro slaves of the sultpetre 


Was 


old even how they were 
f their own 
by following him in an attack on the capitalists. Periodical 
outbreaks of Turkish and Berber mercenaries occurred at this 
time also and it was only in the reign of Mutamid (1.0. 892) 
that the glories of the cit, 
During this Calipliate a 
lived and 
He laid 
to wear: 


table : 
it is unseemly to roll in the hot 


to me degree restored. 


were 


cultured Bedouin, by naine Ishaq, 


lectured on the manners of a perfect gentleman. 


ne: the kind of linen 





down the laws of love-mak 


how only small marrow-bones should be sucked at 
hunned by the best p 


earth of the 


irimmed and how noses should be 


how salted foods were s cpt > baw 
public 


how finger nails should be 


wiped. But another philosopher ef the period controverted 
these dicta with a carcless charm: “A man who docs not 
flow alone with destiny (he wrote) does not enjoy life.” \t 
his funeral there was a vast concourse of mourners, although 


he was a poor man. Enjoying life in Baghdad a thousand 
years ago, as seen in Mr. Levy's fascinating pay s don 
very much in the same manner as to-day Som 

whose pleasure was reform: they were continuall neaved 
in “ cleaning-up ” the nighe life of the capital: there was 
kissing wand chess, feasting and fighting: others, again, indulged 


in furious sectarian quarrels ; others attended the fashionable 


poets, shot deer, went to the wars, or discussed philosophy 
with high-brow girls whose accomplishments were the marvel 
of their Kven the “ third 


by the police of those days, for we are told that a suspected 


friends. degree ~~ was practised 


robber was kept awake by thirty negro slaves for two days 


and nights, until 


‘the fellow dropped to the ground incapable of movement, and 
that condition was carried before the Caliph, who bade hiir wea 
by all he held saered that he had not taken tl mon: Phe 
man did so, and Mutamid, turning to those who stood by aid 
*My heart aftirms that the man is innocent and that we ha 
behaved culpably towards him.’ He then ordered a table to be 


laid with food and refreshing drink and ordered the inan to set to. 


When he could eat and drink no more, perfumes were brought in 
and lastly a feather bed, on which he was told to Jie down. But 


he was no sooner asleep than he was violently aroused and hurried, 


heavy with sleep, to the Caliph. * Speak,’ said the prince : * How 
did you contrive this theft ? How did you make the hole * aig 
Where did you go with the money ?’ He replied: * 1 was alone. 
Ll came out by the hole by which I entered. Near it is a haimmaim 


which has a pile of brushwood in front of it for heating the bath. 
The money ts hidden under the brushwood. . . Noedles 


to speak of the culprit’s fate when he awoke from hi 


The later history of Baghdad is a record of anarch 
intrigue ; 
the people at a strange creature, the Zabzab, which they 


with picturesque interludes such as the fright of 
professed to see at night on the roofs of their houses and wiieh 
(they said) their Mr. Levy, 


keeping track of the doings of the great, never loses an 


devoured children. while 





opportunity of lived. ‘I 
we read of a draper 


chorus girl (a thousand years ago) that he fainted amd had to 


showing us how smailer people 
enamoured of a 


who became so 
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The death of Hermann Sudermann last November removed 
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ADVENTURES IN LITERATURE. J.C. WORDSWORTH. 
Author of “ Adventures in Philosophy.” 12/6 net. 
“So well fourded in its learning . . . that the v 
prove welcome Scotsman * Brilliant T.P.3s 
THE GREAT MARY CELESTE HOAX, a famous sea 
mystery exposed. LAURENCE J. KEATING. Illus. 10 6 
net. Shortly. 
Rex Clements, author of “A Gipsy cf the Hor 
this book in MS. form and advised the publishers 
“I have, I thi nk, read everst hing of importan h 
with refercace the Mary (cles In my nion M K 
mere sive n the final explanat n of the myst \ wand I 
mend the book as the last wird on the s : 
A BOOK OF TRUE DREAMS. M. ARY E. MONTEITH 
Author of “ The Fringe of Immortality.” 7/6 net. Short! 
A unique book. Amongst the contributors of persona 
: ate Sir Falward Marshall-Hal K.C., Mrs. B 
mpion de Cre , Miss Rose Fyleman, « 
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BEN ASSHER. Author of “A Nomad in the South 
etc. 20 illustrations. 6/- net. Shortly. 
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OLD TESTAMENT DAYS. M. H. WELLS, M.A. 
a map. 2/- net. Shorily. 
A short Geographical History of the Old Test I 
Forms and Preparatory Scho 


FICTION. 


YOLANDE OF JOHORE. A novel of life behind the 
mysterious swamps of Malaya. W. MELVILLE WACE, M< 
7/6 net. Shortly. 

The Author shows an amazing ins into the mi t 
BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 7 CC MPTON-B 3UI R ‘igs 
Author of “ Pastors and Masters. *  6/- net. 

“ Her previous novel, ‘ Pastors ar : Ma ters 

almost of genius, ani her new bo« such mor 
I doubt if there is a living author wh i I 
extremely concentrated ‘ the ny bumour 
wit of her writing makes one lau gh aloud 1 wi 
interested in fiction we vuld try ‘ Brothers and Sister: rt 
be others besides myself who, if the did, would | M ( 
Burnett . . . amcn ngs the bes t English novelists of r 
—Rayme nd Mort ae to oe Oe 
CUPID IN AFRICA. P. C. Ww REN. Author of “ Beau 
Geste,” etc. Cheap editi ion. 3/6 net. _ 





The Publishers are always ‘piling to consider suitable MSS. 1 


a view to publication in Book form. 
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RETROSPECTIONS OF 
DOROTHEA HERBERT 


(1770-1789) The 
Irish High Spirits, 


Literary Discovery of 1929— 
Charm and Observation 
Out next Thursday 7s 6d 


THE LIFE OF 


ANNIE BESANT 


by GEOFFREY WEST 
The first full-length study of the greatest living woman 
Just out With portraits 15s 
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NEW NOVELS 7s 6d 
PARACHUTE RAMON GUTHRIE 
‘A notable novel Sayles joins Babl and 


Dodsworth as a type of "Ame rican whom we are u inlike ly 
ever to forget. A book of extraordinary vitality 
S. P. B. MAIS in the Telegraph 


AT THE VILLA 


‘Miss Cher writes 
Rome are exquisite, 


MARIE 


beautifully; her descriptions of 
and her malice is most amusing’ 
The Spectato 


ROBBERS @& SOLDIERS 


by A. EHRENSTEIN, translated by G, DUNLOP 


A picaresque novel of life in 13th century China that 
stands out vividly against much of the so-called realistic 
writing of today’ Everyman 
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be restored by the recitation in his ear of verses of the 
Koran and the application of camphor and_ rose-water, 
In 1087 we find Sultan Malikshah playing polo at Baghdad 
and hunting gazelles, but the whole East was in a ferment 
at that time with the and we see that the 
city had already 1111 there 
assembled in the Sultan's mosque a great audience, including 


Crusades can 


passed its zenith. In a.p. 


jsam, to demand that Syria should be delivered from the 
Franks. An army was thereupon equipped, but it did not 
achieve much ; for Baghdad was too busy with its own routs 


and revelries to attend to matters beyond its immediate 


ken. Neither Caliphs nor the common people knew anything 
fthe rise of the Master of Thrones and Crowns (the terrible 
successors, sweeping 


Khan) whose and 


jown from Mongolia, were to accomplish the doom of the 


Genghiz captains 
itv a few generations later. 

The Great Horde came in September 1257. It 
that Hfulagu sent an ultimatum to the Caliph (al-Mustasim) 
to surrender himself and demolish the wall of his 
apital. Al-Mustasim Whereupon 
the Mongols, with their accustomed rapidity of manoeuvre, 
and attacking the 
ity on two sides. A horrible slaughter occurred when the 
ity was taken, and the state of the 
ympelled the Mongols—who were not squeamish—to leave 
the place before they had thoroughly ransacked it. That 
Although the Mongols set to work 
to rebuild the after the and 
r-animate the they spared from 
poliation, according to tradition dating from the days of 
Baghdad remained but a shadow of its former self, 


was then 


outer 


sent an evasive reply. 


ewildered outwitted the defenders by 


unburied corpses 


was the end of Baghdad. 


bazaars, restore order sack, 


University which 
Genghiz. 
util the coming of the British. 

Professor Levy is to be congratulated on a work which 
will become a standard classic of the period. It is both well- 
locumented and diverting: in short, history as it should be 
witten, 


Heroes 


Carlyle's Theory of the Hero: Its 
History, and Influence on Carlyle’s Work. 
Cambridge University lle. 6d.) 

irchitects of the New Age. By Harold 
Low, Marston. 3s. 6d.) 


Sources, Development, 


By B. H. Lehman 
Press. 


Bellman. Sampson 


For the full working out of the “hero” theory there are 
required not only the heroes but also their worshippers. Mute 
aglorious Miltons and Cromwells guiltless of their country’s 
lod may be potential heroes, but they do not exert that 
fluence on history which forms the basis of the theory we are 
wcustomed to associate with the name of Carlyle. In recent 
ears we have seen numberless worshippers eager and willing 
to follow, if a hero will but In the throes of the 
European War peoples were ready to acclaim any man who 
vemed to offer them some hope of relief from their agony. 
But. despite the widespread quality of heroism in the sense 
f courage, the hero in the sense of the great leader did not 
eally appear. Some would hold that there were too many 
fthem; but the thoughtful observer feels to-day that no 
uwpremely great man emerged during the War period. 

The horrors of the peace were, however, more fruitful. For 
moment it seemed that President Wilson might be acclaimed 
vw history as a hero. But his bewilderment and final check- 
wating by the European statesmen dashed any such hope. 
Meanwhile in Russia and in Italy notably, in a dozen smaller 
ountries to a lesser degree, the great leaders of men were 
appearing with their complement of terrified or impassioned 
worshippers. Whether history will be able to rank Lenin 
ind Mussolini with Cromwell or Mahomet as heroes in the 
(arlvlean sense is as yet unknown, but at least they have 


appear. 


mought into operation new principles of organization for vast 
oeieties of men, and they bid fair to rank with the minor 
leities in the eyes of their followers. 

It is in such an epoch appropriate tliat a close and careful 
‘tudy of the hero theory should appear. Professor Lehman 
would probably greatly dislike any association of his work 
with contemporary politics, for he is par excellence a scholar ; 
and a man who has read so much in so many languages must 
be something of a recluse, at least as regards public affairs, 





a delegation from Aleppo and scholars from all parts of 


He devotes to this particular aspect of Carlyle’s work, which 
he succeeds in proving to have been by far the most important 


aspect, all that concentration upon a single objective and all 


American scholars. before 


that patience of research in which 


the War at least, were emulating the most characteristic 
type of German scholar. He shows the develo} nt he 
theory in the different ages, in the different countries. among 
Carlyle’s contemporaries and at the different stages of hi wn 
development. Hf[e examines or rather states Carlyle’s philo- 
soph, that this is a world of semblances of the lei | ! 
Trivial ~ overlying a world of fact, “the True, Divine and 
icternal.” and shows how the hero living in the Truth leads 
those who can see nothing but * the shadow hung out by Him 
on the bosom of the void Infinite.” In a word, Professor 
Lehman has produced a very complete piece of scholarship to 
be read by students of phil SO} by or | Carivic enth t 
but as diflicult as are most such books for the ave os j sil- 
mon, 

To read and enjoy Mr. Bellman’s Look our | l 
not be high or our learning deep. Above all. we must bi 
eynics. For Mr. Bellian is filled with a very whole-he ed 
enthusiasm for the five heroes whose story he tells «uite 
simply and attractively. He does not attempt that subth 


interpretation which, for example. characterizes the work of 


Mr. Strachey. He is content to tell the stories of Bright, 
Lincoln, Kossuth, Mazzini and Tolstoy as he has read and 
thought of them. And his admiration is infectious. He 


might almost as well have taken, as [ hope he will, a di: 
five men, for so long as he was interested in them he would 


certainly arouse a similar interest in his reade: 


But there is a nexus in the five and it extends to the innu- 
merable and elaborate explanations of heroic qualities drawn 
Carlyle. That nexus in Mr. 
Bellman’s five is explained by him to be the qualities of zeal, 
huniunitv. 


by Professor Lehman from 


tolerance, intellect, foresight, idealism and love ot 
All five heroes are religious, all are unorthodox, all are fighting 
for the oppressed, all have a certain clemental simplicity of 


character. After all, we are not carried much further than this 
by being told that 

* The Hero is the gritt of Heaven, a I e of Nature. s t by 
Nature. Insight into the great Original Fact of Existe brings 
Belief in the Fact. disbelief in Semblances and, 
If cannot escape the inner Reality of the rld. je ar 


non-conscious Sincerity of Spec h and 


The Causes of the War 


The Origins of the World War. By Siin Bradshaw ; 
2 Vols. (Macmillan. 87s. 6d.) 
Tuer late War involved so many countries and roused nat 


4 


passions to such a fever heat that it would be idle to expect 


onal 


agreement in the question of responsibility for it, whether in 


our own day or in that of our children. Professor Fay, who 
has now produced two substantial volumes on the theme, 
seems to think that. as an American historian. he can anticipate 


*to reach 


HIe has tried, he 
wwlish re 


the epinion of the future. SaVS, 
an unbiassed judgment.” To 
acquainted with the diplomatic history of the critical prco-War 
involuntanily appears to be 
It is not so much that he puts the very 


i 
ader not in- 





one I 


years, Professor Fay perhaps 
strongly pro-German. 
best construction on the words anc 
Where he errs-is in not realizing how 


rpre ted ina europe 


acts of the German Govcrn- 


ment during July, 1914. 
these words and acts were bound to be int 


whose nerves had been kept in a state of tension for twenty 


years by the German Emperor and his Ministers. We do 
not Llame the author. As an American, he cannot under- 
stand the background and the setting of the tragedy. the text 
of which he secks to elucidate. Ile does not see, for instance, 
that Germany was deliberately playing with fire when she 
sent a military mission to Turkey in 1913. From Professor 
Fay’s account of the merely diplomatic aspect of this affair, 
the unlearned reader would never suppose that the appoint 


anize the Tiirkish 


ment of General Liman von Sanders to reor 


army was 2 calculated slap in the face for Russia and ry 
definite threat to Knelend, taken in connexion withthe Gorman 
Bagdad railway scheme. Professor Fay’s first volume tokes 
us to June, 1914, without giving us a true conception of the 


dominant part that Germany was playing in Europe and 
| 


the fear that she inspired through her chief spokesiman, an 
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| RECENT PUBLICATIONS | 
NDUSTRY AND TRADE. _ The 
Final Report of the “ Balfour’ Committee 


on Industry and Trade, now ready, affords a 
comprehensive view of the Industrial and Com- 
mercial situation of Great Britain particularly in 
relation to overseas markets and prospects in world 
trade. It will be regarded as a volume of first 
importance by all concerned in the present position 
of the trade industry, and general economic well- 
being of Great Britain. The committee has been 
engaged on this work for the past four years, and 
has issued six surveys of various aspects of the 
subject, a list of which will be furnished on appli- 
cation. ss. 6d. (ss. r1d.). “* No such exhaustive 
investigation of economic conditions has ever before 
been attempted in this country.’’—Times. 


UBLIC CLEANSING. A compre- 
hensive survey of the public cleansing service 
in the administrative County of London has 

just been issued by the Ministry of Health. The 
first work of its kind, it is a handsome volume fully 
illustrated with photographs. It is the work of 
J. C. Dawes, O.B.E., M.1.Mech.E., Inspector of 
Public Cleansing, etc., Ministry of Health, who 
makes some very outspoken comments on the need 








for reform in refuse collection and disposal. 153s. 
(15s. 6d.). 
EDICAL RESEARCH. The 


Annual Report of the Medical Research 

Council is an invaluable document for all 
interested in the progress of medical knowledge. 
The Report for 1927—28, now ready, gives a view 
of the work at present in hand and reviews the 
results already obtained. Sections are devoted to 
artificial light treatment (certain forms of which 
the Councii shows to be without adequate scientific 
support), diet, pernicious anamia, etc. 3s. (38. 3d.). 


OLICE POWERS, The Report of 
the Royal Commission on Police powers and 
procedure embodies the results of an 

enquiry of unusual magnitude and public import- 
ance. Asan authoritative discussion of the function 
ef a police force in modern society it will be 
specially welcomed by those desiring to see a clear 
formulation of general principles applicable to 
disputed cases such as those which recently attracted 
wide public interest. 3s. (3s. 3d.). ‘“‘ Upon the 
whole an excellent document, which deserves to be 
read from end to end by everyone who takes any 
interest in the questions which it discusses.’’— 
New Statesman. “ A model of clarity and com- 
pression.” —Manchester Guardian. 


RAFTS. The little sixpenny Picture 
Books issued by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum provide in small compass a vivid 

commentary on the progress of English domestic 
and industrial crafts. Each has 20 full-page plates 
and an expert's introductory survey. Over 30 titles 
ready, including Book binding, 2 vols., English 
Chairs, Chests and Cabinets, ‘Tables, Mirrors, 
Chimney-pieces, W rought-iron Work, Silver Spoons, 
Sheffield Plate, etc. 6d. each (7d.). 


AST AFRICA, Report of the Com- 
mission on closer union of the dependencies 
in Eastern and Central Africa. 6s. (6s. 5d.). 


Those in brackets include postage 
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Emperor “ clad in shining armour” and rattling his sabre a 
every opportunity. 

Thus when the author proceeds to analyse once again th 
diplomatic interchanges of July, 1914, and to dismiss as n 
more than blunders the false and fatal moves made by th 
German Government, he misses the point. Germany with her 
huge armements, her great wealth and her abounding 
confidence seemed a veritable menace to her neighbours, } 


self: 


as Professor Fay thinks, she wanted to keep the peace, it wa 
incumbent on her to exercise the utmost caution and t 
restrain her notoriously reckless allies at Vienna.  Professo 


Fay wastes a great deal of space on the plot to murder thy 


Archduke Franz Ferdinand without being able to show that 
the Serbian Government was an accomplice before the fact 
Whatever the truth may be about this, it is immaterial to th 
real issue. When the German Emperor on 5th, 1914 
gave Austria carle blanche to do what she lik ‘th Serbia 


and promised to give her his full support, he let slip the dogs 
of war. The author designates this as a blunder, but it was, 
in fact, a crime. He is a severe critic of French and Russiar 
diplomacy in the weeks that followed ; he does not go so far 
as to say that France wanted a war, but he seems to think that 
M. Poincaré is insincere in maintaining that France desired to 
remain at peace. Professor Fay forgets his part as an historian 
so far as to say that, while Herr von Jigow was ~ virtually 
lying * when he denied that he knew beforehand what Austria 
would demand of Serbia, * Sir Edward Grey, who is often 
extolled as an example of honesty and sincerity, lied just as 
deliberately in regard to his full knowledge of the probable 
> The evidence which he cites to 
support this gross charge against Lord Grey of Fallodon 
does not substantiate it. Lord Grey never suspected that 
the ultimatum would be couched in such terms that Serbia 
could not possibly accept it in full. 


The Works of Nassau W. Seniot 


Industrial Efficiency and Social Economy. By Nassau W. 
Senior. Original manuscript arranged and edited by 5. Leon 
Levy. 2 Vols. (P. S. King and Sons. 32s.) 

Mr. S. L. Levy first received the impulse to study intensively 


the works of Nassau W. Senior from Prof. E. R. Seligman. 


He came to London knowing only from references that 
somewhere there must exist many unpublished Mss. o! 
Senior, and set himself to find them. His researches brought 


him to the Spectator oflice on what was in itself a false scent, 
but there he discovered that the late Mr. St. Loe Stracliey 
was the husband of Senior's granddaughter and that Mr. 
Strachey had some trunkfuls of his MSS. ‘The publication ol 
these two volumes presents therefore a special interest to us, 
and we feel happy to be able to congratulate Mr. Levy ona 
very capable and sound piece of editing, and Messrs. P. 5, 
King and Sons on their willingness to publish an important 
contribution to our knowledge of the history of economic 
theory, from which there can be little commercial profit to be 
made. 

It was Senior's intention to publish a magnum opus on 
political economy, but various causes prevented him before 
he died from taking in hand the sorting out of the great mass 
of lectures, reports, and articles throughout which his views 
were scattered in different stages of maturity. Mr. Levy gave 
himself the formidable task of reading through the written 
work of a prolific life-time. Eighty-nine lectures, articles, 
and government reports are referred to in the appendices 
(a figure which gives no idea of the length of each, nor of those 
not referred to, which Mr. Levy discarded for his purposes 
after reading them). Having read through this mass Mr. 
Levy made careful comparisons of all parts referring to the 
same subjects in order to ascertain which were Senior's most 
mature views. These he has put together in the form of 4 
systematic treatise on political economy, making two volumes 
of seven hundred and ninety-seven pages in all. By al 
ingenious system of documentation he at the same time 
enables the reader to find out in a moment at what date and 
in what form any particular passage was written, without 
disturbing the continuity of the text with constant footnotes. 

Mr. Levy has written a series of useful notes which add 
considerably to the value of the work. Unfortunately he has 
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also a habit of forgetting that the function of editorial notes 
isto explain the text ; they are not the proper place for scrappy 
essays on subjects sugyested by the text. Senior's comments 
on morals provoke in Mr. Levy the attitude of an irritated 
parent with a naughty child. His 
provide real contributions to the discussion of free will, the 


notes are too short to 
inspiration ~ 
the Sabbath : 
separately ; in their present place and form, they are irrelevant, 
pontifical, and tiresome. 


If these volumes of Senior's unpublished work had been 


he should expand his views and publish them 


published before the War the veneral economic opinion of the 
time would not have been so favourable towards them as it is 
likely to be now. 
years, comfortably freed from most of the conditions which 
stimulated the writings of Ricardo and his successors, affected 
tosee in them matter merely for the student of the history of 
econoinic theory. The economic conditions arising out of the 
aftermath of the War 
school in chastened spirit to realize that on dislocated foreign 
trade they had yet much stimulating thought to offer, and, on 
the question of inflation and paper money, the publication of 
Professor Cannan’s Report of the Committee of 1810 on the 
High Price of Gold Bullion showed that we had entirely for- 
While we do not think 
that these papers of Scnior’s are quite so valuable as enother 
reprint recently issued by Messrs. King and Sons, Tooke and 
Newmarch’s History of Prices, they are further evidence of 
the fact that ‘exploded ~ the 
theories of the classical economists, we solved the 
same problems which confronted their 
and acute reasoning. 


The economists of the immediate pre-War 


sent us back to the = classical 


gotten some very salutary knowledge. 


however much we may have 
have not 
eminently practical 
In spite of Senior's own insistence 
on the abstract nature of political economy, every page shows 
his constant preoccupation with the realities of the working 
These 


that we owe much more of the movement for the amelioration 


man’s life, and with statistics. volumes make it clear 
ifthe working man’s lot to Seniorthan we have hitherto thought. 

It implies no reproach to Mr. Levy to say that unfortunately 
not all his cunning reconstruction can make the great work 
that Senior himself would have written from the raw materials 
But the reader who brings a mind already 
able 


to silt the wheat from the chaff, will miss communion with a 


here assembled. 


familiar with modern economic thought, and therefore 


great nineteenth century mind, widely informed, sympathetic 
in outlook, with keen powers of analysis, if he docs not read 
these volumes. It is in its analytical qualities that Senior's 
mind shows both its weakness and its strength. Ile never 


formulated any law of monopoly price : he never grasped the 


‘ignificance of ineveasing returns : he never grasped the con- 
cept of marginal utility he had no valid theory of waves. 
But on the hand he 


suggestions to make on all these subjects and on many more. 


other has stimulating criticisms and 
His analytical qualities are nowhere better illustrated than 
in his criticism of Mill's exposition of the quantity theory of 
He points out (p. 80 vol. 1.) that * He [Mill] does 
other words, a 


money. 
hot mention rapidity of circulation or, in 
frequent change of masters, or alteration of actual quantity 
except for short periods, as among the clements of value. 
And if they are not the principles which regulate the value of 
ither things, what reason is there for supposing that they 
regulate the value of money %~ This passage leads one to 
hope that he will recognize Demand as one of the factors 
but while it looks as 
though the idea was somewhere at the back of his mind, it 
hever takes definite shape. 
the fact that Senior was filled with the idea that it is merely 
the limitation of supply which is the chief factor in value. 


Social Aspects of Witchcraft 


An Examen of Witches. By Hen: 
Rev. Henry Montague Summers. 


Which produce the value of money, 


This is, of course, largely due to 


Boguet. Translated bw the 
Rodker, 25s.) 
Ir is very obvious, if we read Henri Boguet’s account of the 
examination of witches at the end of the sixteenth century, 
that men were not quite sane when they came to deal with 
these outcasts from the community. The ordinary processes 
of the law were not thought sullicier t to exterminate this 
unique crime. Witches were under a of martial law ; 
they were felt to be at war with the human race. They created 
a condition of special emergency, and there was far less scruple 


sort 


of Holy Writ, or the origin and prospects of 


in condemning them than if they had been suspected of less 


mysterious crimes, 
of the district of Sf 


Zoxvuet hiniself was Chief Justice Claude, 


It lay within his province to examine those who were suspected 
of witchcraft.and to decide their guilt. Two things make his 
record of his) experiences unusually vaiaabi irst, he 
describes cases which passed under his own obs ation and 
vives details of the evidence, the method of extracting con- 
fessions, and the behaviour of the suspects during their 
detention. He was a man of good sense and intellectual 
clarity. comparatively free from superstition, and within 
limits, willing to be fair-minded. Secondly, in district 
of St. Claude, he wes placed amonyst a“ coven witches, 
and we learn from him much more of the social pect of 
witchcraft than we gaiher from sinele and disconnected 
prosecutions. 

Much of the testimony he gathered scemis lity! The 


witches confessed their attendance at those Sabbaths” 
which were the central feature of their comnron worship. 
Their testimeny was independent, and the pendent 


how 


them told 


accounts confirmed one another. Many of 
they went at nighi te some remote field and there ficld their 
obscene orgies in the presence of the devil himse! rhey 
describe how he caine as a goat, # cat, or some other beast ¢ 
how they were compelled to pay hin sacrilegious worship ; 
how be danced with them and cmibraced them persons 
And most of thein agreed that his crobraces were Cold. fia ifve 
ing and painful. 

These aecounts would tend to confirm an interpretation 
of witchcraft to which we referred # month or two avo. Myr, 
Lowe Thoripsen, in his book, The IMistory of the Devil, saw in 


witcheratt of the Renaissance a 
hunting fertility rites. Ht 
Christian cults had never quite died out in Kurope and that 


the survival of the old 


pagan ain is possible that pres 


they were re-animated by these unfortunate creatures who 
aw in the social atmosphere of their times no to which 
they could succeed in obtaining power. 

Onee men and wemen had severed themsel fris the 
feclings and customs of their fellows. there was certainly 
some excuse for the detestation and horror they provoked. 
They had deliberately. in their own minds, given themselves 


over to evil. ‘There is no possible doubt of the humiliation, 


mnalice. and hostilitw that sorcerers and witches exhibited. It 
can often be seen, moreover. that a certain kind power has 
heen achieved by those who disembarrassed the:mscives of 
ordinary human scruples > we need not even be surprised that 
supernatural abilities were attributed to witche- ff ois hard 
to tackle aman who does not fiolt fair. 

Kor these reais Phonvi Bos lei ndvocated eater 
laxity than usual in judging the — evidel twaimst 
witches. Tle explains that most of their evil practices are 
done under cover of night, and in solitary places. Tt is 
therefore hard to secure the testimony of eve-witness The 
crime of witchcraft. however, he regarded as so appalling and 
so dangerous to the welfare of Christendom thut it was 
urgently necessary to detect it. In these cir: stances 
weight might be given even to ile witness of notoriously un- 
reliable persons. Common rumour, he held, was almost 


And the evidence to which 


was evidence which in 


infallible in cases of witcheraft. 


he was inclined to vive most weight 


ordinary legal proceditre would be greativ discounted the 


evidence of one suspect against another. 


No single act such as causing hail, spreadinz disease, 
killing cattle. or bewitching an individual ded the 
proof of more than one witness: for single actio were 
merely circumstances of the one crime of witehcratt. Tt was 
a presumption of guilt if the suspect came from a fiunily in 
which cases of sorcery had previously occurred. 

The Evamen has been turned by the Rev. Henry Montague 





Summers into excelent English. Tle moves freely in the 
atmosphere of the Renaissance, and at times we right feel 
that we were reading an Elizabethan translation, There is an 
oddity to he swallowed before we appreciate Mr. Sumumers’s 
jntroduction and notes. He has fuliv: persuaded himself 
that witches had supernaturs! powers in- th crudest 


incurred, 


fate that they 
learned and informative : 


sense, and that they deserved the 
Apart from this quirk of his, he i 
and at the worst he carries off his 
with amazing virtuosity, 


attitude of innocent horror 
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The Future 


The Religious Interregnum. By Arnold Bennett. (Benn. Is.) 
yicisti, Galilaee ? By | (Keyan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 
Materialism and Religion. Py J 
The Problem of Evil. Py Professor A. 1 


clward B. Powle, 
(Benn. Is.) 


eph Needham 


(Penn. Is.) 


Mr. Arnold 
exerts a deleterious influence upon the character.” 


Tayler. 


*Srnict adherence to religious dogma,” says 


Bennett. ~ 
He explains that men grow self-righteous and proud under the 


influence of dogma. They cut themselves off from their 
fellows. They lose their intellectual honesty. And vet- 
nthe decay of religion something is lost. 

“Without supra-earthly and = supra-temporal communion the 
ife of theaveraye person narrowed down ;: it moves continuously 
with the contined eirele of datling . from which it can get no sure 
elief It is always the ame. ri nest faculties of the soul 


The finest pleas res are lost. Grandeur is 
never refreshed as it can 


th the sublime, with cor 


atrophied. 
wgotten, is even despised The soul 
refreshed by 


ecorme 


alone |x frequent contact wi 


which transce 


eptions nd all the common conceptions of mundane 
xistenk Life pisses t window! and unventilated 
partment 

Mr. Edward B. Powley, in his essay, Vieisti, Galilace 7 
yvers much the same ground as Mr. Bennett. He. too, 


Christianity, he considers, 

It was killed by 
can be valuably 
ethical 
a “faith beyond the 


finds dogma a stumbling block. 
has failed ; the example of Jesus has failed. 
the churches. AIL that that 
personal and 


remains, all 


resuscitated, is mysticism zeal. He 
unites with Mr. Bennett in demanding 
forms of faith” : of religion in which we shall not 


trouble to define what we believe but shall 


a new age 
believe it) with 
creat enthusiasm. 

There are diflicultics in the way of men who are dissatisfied 
with the forms of religion and cry vaguely for something new to 
happen. It is conceivable that a new religion could be made ; 
itis hard to imagine that one would come if we whistled for it. 
Ina certain degree our two authors are biding their time. In 
the last sentence of his book Mr. Powley demands a leader. 
On the last page of his pamphlet Mr. Arnold Bennett demands 


a“ few profoundly convineed individuals who would begin 


anew crusade for Christian ethies.”  “ Churches cannot be 
wed : to use them would kill it.” Both of them give negative 
instructions in udvance for all) candidates. Mr. Powley 
demands the repudiation of the Creeds, the Thirty-nine 
{rticles, the belief in miracles, and in the Divinity of Christ. 


crusade must be in charge of 


Mr. Bennett asserts that “ the 


persons of strong moral faith but agnostic as to religions 


The Latest 


Louis XI. By Pier ( (, 1) | 


that he has no intention of 


hero, Yet that is 


M. Pirrere declares 
witing an apology for his 


Ile has, he 


myth of the 


CHAMPION 
what he has 


written. no hope that such a book as his 


will destroy the 


saVs 


crucl monster invented by 


COPS by the novelists, 
Louis NE. of France 
iuthor. the 


on the 


his mortal enemies, and seized upon as 
yet that is what he obviously h pcs to do. 
according to our greatest of the 
it and 


last the 


was not onl, 
French kines but a true patric 
ruler. first to 
each other. 
Duke of Orleans, wrote of 
was his political opponent 

letecr. and the Duke was Louis’ son-in-law anxiously secking 


whole.a beneficent 


From witnesses have contradictes 
Among his contemporaries Bishop Basin, and the 


Basin 


an able and exaggerating pamph- 


him with detestation. brut 


divorcee from the deformed daughter whom Louis had forced 
upon him for reasons of State. On the other hand, Comioynes, 
who was the King’s secretary 
and would have been his Prime Minister, could such an oflice 
have tolerated by his 
and supplies evidence for much the same portrait as the 


and servant for eleven vears 


been master, suggests in his memoirs 
one here put before us. 

True or false, so far as likeness is concerned Mr. Champions 
picture is intensely interesting. For Michelet, 
Louis XI. is the sage of the fifteenth century, the passionate 
imovator, the anti-feudal revolutionary, and administrator 
of genius using all means to gain his ends, which were the 
unification of France, the crippling of the nobles, the elevation 
and the good of the people. Born when 


him. as for 


of the middle class. 


of Religion 


faith.” But is it possible to issue specifications for a relivioug 


leader ? Is it realistic to throw the burden of fulfilling our 


hopes on the shoulders of other people—and those others, as 
vet, mere phantoms ? 

Two new pamphlets in Messrs. Benn’s series of Affirmations 
take up a more modest position. In Materialism and Religion, 


Mr. Joseph Needham is attempting, not so much to reconcile 


the approaches of science and religion, as to show their dis- 
tinet territory. He quotes from Hippocrates of Cos: ™ All 
things are alike divine and all things are alike human. There 
is no conflict between the two views. since each explores 
reality within its own term 
Vhie entitic view of the world i nately } ‘ 

of hypothess or supposals, Scientif estivators sa Let us 
uppose that we shall get on be by pa pono attention ain 
asp f ertain object and by concentrating our atten t n 
one aspect onl We shall then be able t« is with other objects 
Which hav his aspect, and so we shall form 1 group.’ Ir} pe! ess 

an abstraction .. They experience the necessity, in a word, 
of having to act in the laberatory a f the world, together with all 
the living creatures in it, was mechanical and material. a 
the essence of external natur ould | ressed in tl of 
equations. Whereas the } nists of n the la V 
would have maintained that these statements were really true. we 
might say that Mater? slismm, or the mechar i ew ol the I ’ 
is always methodologically applicable rid mie r really t 


His pamphlet is well argued. and full of insight. By cxamine 
both of 
to a true statement of the moral probiem. 

It is here that Professor A. bk. Taylor takes 
The Problem of Evil. We base 


ing the credential: science and religion. he leads up 


up the arguinent in 
s his explanation of the Christian 


view of evil on the urgent necessity of the moral act our 
Kant puts it. when we find ourselves trving to say. * //ow 
freedom is possible. we have reached * the limit of practicay 
reason. Christianity, Professor Taylor asserts, does not 
profess to explain the existence of evil: it “ neither explains 


nor justifies evil, but shows us how to triumph over it.” Now 
this is far from saving, as both Mr. Bennett and Mr. Powley 


would probably sav, that the truth of religion rests only in its 
ethical counsels. The test l 


it produces, and there is no other test : 


of religious dogma is in the actions 
but its truth is its own 
such action As 


and is shown in its capacity to produc 


says. °° the 














Professor Taylor belief which at once discloses a 
noble moral character and conobles it further is the dof 
faith which holds water even when the * probabilities © scem 
to be agaimséi it.” 
L te XI 
Outs Ps a 

the Court of France was at its most 4 ertvestri 1) cw 
vears before * The Maid delivered the country ‘ : 
panions of his childhood were not nobles. By some freak of 
nature he looked like a child of the people and all through bis 
life his faee and bearing were an offence to the rulin fe. 
Ile elas to speak as the pe pole spoke nd verv often to 
dres thre dre ed It is not ea ee Thi} 1 vilel 
have us beheve. for tl student of Louis’ reien to find is 
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action. Tt must be traced backwards from his 
successes. He died having accomplished his heart's desire, 
i.e.. “to be the prosperous proprietor of a domain called 
France.” He lived from day to day but always for France. 
* Crafty and land loving.” as his own peasantry. astute and 
money loving as his own bourgeoisic, with the bourgeois 
respect. for order, and the peasant’s capacity for hilarity 
and religious devotion, he completely understood the people 
over whom he ruled.  Ceasclessly on the move, he would 
travel from town to town often incognito, would drink with 
the innkeeper and his wife, and talk familiarly to his guides 
and his hosts. In emotional mood he would go on pilgrimage 
to a far shrine. On his way he would do several strokes of 
business, so did the townsmen and peasants of central France. 
M. Champien denies absolutely that he was a hypocrite. 
though his piety and his conduct were by no means in the 
harmony demanded by present-day moralists. He taxed 
heavily for wars which perhaps he did not seek, but also for 
what we should now call the advancement of civilization. When 
he was still Dauphin. ruling his province of Dauphine, he 
changed the whole aspect of town and country life. He set him- 


system of 


self to put down brigandage, to clean the streets of refuse. to 


legalize a system of care for the sick, including lepers. Part 
of the town taxes went to keep ramparts, and public 
Kuildings in repair. The citizens grumbled but fires and 


epidemics were reduced to a minimum. and foreigners mar- 
velled at the safety. health. and absence of squalor which thes 
Where health was concerned he was much in advance 
time. partly 
ashamed of having. a very great fear of death, which he would 
not allow fo be talked of in his presence. In personal cleanliness 
he was almost modern. even his houshold dogs were washed, 


saw. 


of his perhaps because he had, and was not 


and all slept upon raised benches. 
Tt is obvious that his reforms had to be enforced, and paid 
for. but M. Charmpion secs no reason to believe any accusations 


of outstanding cruelty. The cage used by way of prison 


was 2 punishment of the time. Prisoners were caged in the 


halls of castles and palaces in order to keep them under 


observation. The special instances of long confinement told 
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of Louis do not seem to be authenticated. One or two instances 
are given of persons concerned wiio are Known to have engaged 
in work and pleasure during the time of their supposeq 
sentence. Household accounts which have preserved 
do not suggest cruelty. rey tell of almsgiving, and many 
compensations are shown in them. So much was paid for 
“the trampling down of a poor man’s corn” for sheep. 
worrying by the royal dogs, a sum goes to a poor woman 
whose cat the king’s favourite hound has killed, money js 
given for the future education of a little chorister. when his 
voice shall break. We know that in putting down a riot he 
gave orders that only the great should receive punistiment, 
we know that as Dauphin he begged for the lives of English 
prisoners, * were they not foreigners who had been ordered 
to conquer our land and who did not come of their own 
accord ?~ Perhaps when he asked this favour he was still 
under the influence of the great divine, Jean Gerson, who 
directed his education, and impressed upon him very success: 
fully that all men are spiritually equal. 

But, however well M. Champion may marshal his facts, 
the great evidence of tradition remains, which is on the 


been 


whole unfavourable, though it runs in a double stream. 
Many townspeople thought him “a good friend, an 
excellent’ sportsman, and such a laugher as never was. 
Strange! we sav as we look at the grave. rather feminine 


face, painted by Colin of Amiens and reproduced upon the 
first page. It is quite certain that he was very unkind to 
both his wives. the daughter of Scotland, gay and charming 
feared him so that she ceased to love life. the second seems 
Yet he 
It was not jealousy which brok 
When his eldest boy died as a 


to have been more contentedly cowed ! was, for his 
rank and time a moral man. 
the spirit of the two ladies ! 
voung child he received the news out hunting and in ~ the 
rage of his sorrow ~ he ordered half the forest to be cut down, 
just as a violent workman of yesterday might have broken 
up the furniture. Yet how humbly he carried himself 
death bed! The only thing to be said for certain seciis to 
be that he was inscrutable, and that is the only quality that 
Colin of Amiens seems to have set himself to bring out in his 
features. 

uegrecment 


on his 


Ilis is indeed a wonderful picture. not we think in 
with M. Champion's. 


The Black Man’s Burden 


Bantu, Boer and Briton. By W. M. MacMillan. (Baber and 
CGwyer. 20s.) 

White Capital and Coloured Labour. By Lord Olivier 
(Hogarth Press. 12s. tid.) 


Tar two books of such exceptional importance on a peculiarly 
live subject should appear within a few days of each other 
should be a happy augury for future developments in Africa. 
It is time that scholars and men of knowledge should tak 
a hand in ene of the most important problems of our age, 
and if anvone should object that the days of brutality and 
exploitation are over and that a recital of our past misdeeds 
is not relevant, it is well to that Mr. Elliott. of 
Natal, stated less than two years ago : 


recollect 


My opinion is that the time must come when we shall have to 
fizht for our position in this country, that things will have to be 
decided by force, and that if we to hold our own we 
exterminate the natives.” 


want must 
It is only a week ago that a ‘Transvaal farmer was reported 
in the newspapers as having thrashed a native’s 
to pulp and having struck him twice with a brick when he 
tried to run away. While the man was on the ground, th 
farmer kicked him, breaking his ribs and diaphragm : he 
then handcuffed him and suspended him from a_ tree by 
one leg until he diced. The farmer was sentenced to seven 
vears’ hard labour and ten lashes, but it is significant of 
local opinion that representations have been made against 
the sentence of Tashes. The belief is still current that the 
Africaws original sin is the real source of all trouble. 
Professor MacMillan is already well known to all who have 
at heart the vexed question of racial contact, and in his 


back 


lntest volume he gives us a clear. documented survey of all 
the factors which have contributed to the present native 
problem in South Africa. He provides the historical back- 
vround, showing us what the problem really is and how the 
lifferent interests and ideals of the three communities have 
been in perpetual conflict. 
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“The best part of motoring is when you stop.” “Agreed, when 
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1 »9 
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antidote to hustle 


The rest #s stlence—_and 
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the tobacco of curious cut — 1s. 2d. an ounce 
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For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept. E Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36 St. Andrew Sq., Glasgow 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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The white race has little to be proud of in its dealings 
with South Africa. Tiil the nineteenth century the Bantu 
were merely a frontier problem, but : 


* As colonists advanced upon the Bantu there came first a period 
of unsettlement, with cattle-thieving, raids, and counter-raids, till 
some more than usually serious * incident’ culminated in a war. 
The war was followed by a fixing of boundaries, usually a little 
further East than before ; for action must be taken 
against a tribe guilty of murder, or even * theft,’ the obvious punish- 
ment was to seize cattle and confiscate land . Time after time 
tosecure a suitable military frontier, whole tribes were transplanted, 
or tribe hurled back upon tribe, and when the Bantu were driven 
to war among themselves, or to retaliatory raids on the Colonists’ 
cattle . , the inevitable specific was to drive off more cattle, 
onfiscate more land, and fix vet another boundary, so beginning the 


since some 


process all ove! again.” 


Driven off their land, the wild game on which they depended 
rapidly exterminated, the natives were reduced to hunger 
and had to steal cattle to life. Reprisals were 
generally unjust, harsh, and undiscriminating. This system, 
aptly named pax bellicosa, ensured a regularity of wars. 
Divide et impera was the accepted policy, and friendly chiefs 
like Gaika were callously betrayed when they were of no 
further use. And yet, during one of the periodic wars a 
native carried a white child to Grahamstown “only to be 
made a prisoner for his pains.” And yet. challenged by the 
invaders, Magqomo replied, * Very well. You fight, 
but I will not.” The moral balance is heavily against the 
white. 

The result of it all was that 
was largely destroyed, their lands were expropriated, and 
they were reduced to an economic dependence which forced 
thm to labour or to starve. ‘The Poor Whites now find 
themselves in competition for unskilled labour with the 
till cheaper outflow of natives from farms and congested 
reserves. The native problem is in short both economic and 
political, and it is becoming increasingly difficult to keep the 
native in order and to make him do his duty. 


support 


may 


the natives’ wealth in cattle 


Professor MacMillan’s exposition has a peculiar significance 
ust now, and should be read together with Lord Olivier’s 
lume. White Capital and Coloured Labour, enlarged and 
ewritten in the light of recent Reports, is wider in its 
vope and adopts the comparative, rather than the historical, 
tandpoint : but on the other hand it makes a more detailed 
imalvsis Of special aspects of contact, which are only in- 
idental to Professor MacMillan’s thesis. 
the volume is devoted to Kenya, the general interest in 
which has been intensified by the Hilton-Young Report. 
Without’ misrepresenting the motives of the settler com- 
unity, Lord Olivier succeeds in exposing the sophisms 
vhich have so frequently befogged policy and discussion 
nthe past. He us that in East Africa we are in 
langer of treading the same path as we followed in South 
rica. The conditions which are now being reproduced 
n Kast Africa are all described in MacMillan’s 
ook : the problems of segregation or assimilation, of Squatters 
id Poor Whites, of Pass Laws, Reyistration and Vagrancy 
laws, though comparatively new in East Africa, are not 
tew at all, and only by correcting our policy by past experience 
‘tall we avoid in East Africa the dangers and, possibly, the 
vars through which South Africa has already passed. We 
ay note incidentally that the same arguments as are now 
sed to justify the resfriction of the Masai to a limited reserve 
vere formerly used to extenuate the acquisitive tendencies 
fthe Boers. 

Both our authors agree that land is the fundamental 
uestion, and that all other issues are determined by it. 
\s Sandile said, “* the patrimony of a chief is not cattle. It 
sland and men”: or, as an African proverb puts it, ** Land 
wns men, not men the land.” Private ownership of land 
‘sapart from its usufructory rights is unknown to Africans, 
or whom, however, land is bound up with the religious 
omplex which permeates all their culture. To deprive 
them of their land is to uproot them from their past and to 
stroy the integrity of their institutions. 


shows 


Professor 


The problems of East Africa and South Africa are not the 
ume, and cannot be approached from the same angle. Despite 
the Transkei, South Africa has probably gone too far for a 
evival of native institutions, even if that were desirable, but 
Professor MacMillan does not indicate what the solution there 
‘to be, if it is not to be miscegenation. The problem in East 





A large share of 


Africa is to prevent a reproduction of South African conditions, 
and it is a pity that Olivier docs not give us some 
concrete suggestions as to should be done. The 
Hilton- Young rightly demonstrates that complete 
segregation is impossible and proposes a modus vivendi on 
Lord Olivier, who 


Lord 
how this 


report 


parallel lines of contact without fusion. 
has elsewhere expressed doubts about the value of Trusteeship 
as a theory, nevertheless appears to advocate some extension 
of the Mandatory system, and this seems to be a possible 
difficult contentious situation, 
J. H. Drinene. 


and 


solution of an extremels 


Besant 


West. (How LS 


Mrs. 


The Life of Annie Besant. oltre 


By Oh 
fault 
Zesant’s mother uttered these 


"Danning ANNIE'S only she has been too religious.” 


Mrs. 
and they are a true, if a worldly. summing-up of the career of 
the President of the Theosophical Society. With intense and 
self-less fervour she has espoused onc cause after another, first 
within the fold of the Established Church, then in the camp 
of its bitterest the tolerant haven of 
Adyar, where all faiths seem true; as social worker, youny 


words on her death-bed. 


enemics : now from 


wife of a country parson: associate of Bradlaugh, atheist, 
revolutionary writer of dogygerel such as : 
‘Has England forgotten Cromwells teaching, 
Is Hampden’s poured-out blood in vain. 
Shall a Jand that saw a King’s impeaching, 
Now be bound by a srunswick ain?” 


then as a firebrand Socialist, a member of the Exccutive 
Council of the Fabian Society, an expeditionary force always 
to the front when there was danger or trouble, carrying away 
audiences. founding branches, dashing into the great strikes : 
then, by another lightning change, coming under the spell of 
Madame Blavatsky and retiring from the smoke and struggle 
of London to eat lentils and learn beatitude by the margin of 
the sunlit Ganges : throughout the chances and 
changes of her amazing career she has been a person of intense 
faith Also she has kept her friends, even 
when they could no longer agree with her, 

Mr. West makes a modest claim for his Life, saying it is 
most remarkable personalities 
In that we concur, 


always 


even as an atheist. 


merely an account of one of the 
of the last eight years, not the 
bet if all the book had been up to the level of the prologue and 
opening chapters we should have been able to add that it was 
Indeed, Mr. West has the makings of an 


account, 


a great biography. 
excellent biographer and early draws 
that the career of his heroine, from” an unhappy girl struggling 
against her first timid doubts ~ to the ~ autocratic leader of 
a new and prosperous religion,’ is one of those adventures 
which are much too strange not be true. Nothing could be 
more vivid that his account of Mrs. Besant’s 
early vears, her whole-hearted piety, her innocence, her en- 
thusiasm, her unfortunate the inew 
ménage at Sibsey where an eloquent and foreeful Trish girl 
drove her conventional husband into a permancat state of 


our attention to the fact 


ancestry and 


marriage. and iWPUOUS 


~ tight-lipped annoyance.” 

Unfortunately, however. when Mr-. Besant moves on to a 
wider stage, the author deserts his premiss that a biographer 
must be impartial. His essay on theosophy (rightly given in an 
appendix) misses the whole gist of the matter and merely 
expresses his own (and to us, immature) view that any form- 
alized religion is useless: while his strongly Socialist bias is 
expressed in a series of irritating asides such as “ 
all forms of religious education (on this point, alas! she has 


she opposed 


recanted)” and “one scarcely knows whether to regret more 
that Bradlaugh could not follow Mrs. Besant into Socialisue, 
or to rejoice that she was able to set herself free to move 
onward to a truer and more constructive political solution.” 
Soon, as we know, Mrs. Besant moved on to the Mahatmias, 

Wherever her path has Jain, Aumie Besant has always 
trodden it as a power and a portent amongst her associates, 
Her eloquence at one time was unrivalled, and even of late 
years to anyone who bas heard her (as this reviewer has) either 
at Benares or under the banyan at Adyar speaking for an 
hour on end on some philosophic abstraction without once 
referring to a note, it must be clear that she still retains 
faculties which have probably never been surpassed in any 
age by any woman, 
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She comes of an able family and one of her sons is head of a 
large insurance company. Had she devoted her life to the 
West, had the Great War, for instance, come when she was 
still a girl, or had her emotional life been cifferent, she might 
have found in England that field of service which she has so 
long and so valiantly cultivated in India, We wish (and no 
doubt Mr. West will agree) that it had been so, and that she 
had remained for a few more years as a social worker here, 
believing “ in man’s redeeming powers, in man’s remoulding 
energy, in man’s approaching triumph, through knowledge, 
love, and work.’ But it was not to be. All her noblest 
instincts, unsatisfied by the compromises of politics, and 
insulted by her cruel forced separation from her children, 
turned with trembling passion to the “ kingly wisdom and 
kingly mystery ” of the Aryan teachers, as brought to London 
by Helena Petrovna Blavatsky and there published by her in 
The Secret Doctrine. 

It was this book, sent to her for review in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, by W. T. Stead, which became the shining light upon 
the road to Damascus in her conversion just forty springs 
ago. She obtained immediately an introduction to the author 
and visited her in her house in Lansdowne Road. Mrs. Besant 
was then a beautiful woman of forty-two, with bobbed hair 
and sparkling brown eyes (Mr. West publishes a delightful 
portrait of her in her “ Fighting Forties,’) while Madame 
Blavatsky was a fat, mannish, whisky-drinking, cigarette- 
smoking seer of fifty-eight—but with lambent wit and real 
knowledge of Eastern esoterics. 

Nothing remarkable passed between the two women that 
evening except that as Mrs. Besant rose to go, Blavatsky, 
* with a yearning throb in her voice,” said, ** If you would only 
come among us!” Pride and caution held Mrs. Besant back, 
but she went again and again to Lansdowne Road and soon — 
in May, 1889—she became a Theosophist. 

Like Mr. West, we have left ourselves too little space to deal 
with her activities in India but we do not agree with him that 
because those activities are remote they are any less im- 
portant. At the age of eighty-two Mrs. Besant is still a power 
in the land, still speaking and writing, still editing newspapers 
and flying about Europe on lecture engagements. She may 
not always be wise, or tactful, or exact, or even grammatical, 
but she is always honest and always active in what she believes 
to be the service of her mistress—Truth. With that we must 
Jeave her: white-haired, bright-eyed, eager, wrong-headed 
perhaps, but a heroine, certainly. 


A Peace Symposium 


Problems of Peace. Third Series. Lectures delivered at the 
Geneva Institute of International Relations, August, 1928. 
(Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

Ov the generation whose task it is to mould public opinion so 

that within our life’s span may come “ the promised time when 

war shall be no more” few have the leisure to attend the 
annual summer course of the Geneva Institute of International 

Relations. The organizers of that admirable School therefore 

place us still further in their debt in arranging for the publi- 

cation of the lectures. 

In point of general interest the gem of the present collection 
is undoubtedly Senor de Madariaga’s ‘ impression ”—** Dis- 
armament ; the Role of the Anglo-Saxon Nations.” After 
preliminary observations he begins—*‘ The first of my con- 
clusions is that the problem of disarmament is not the problem 
of disarmament,” a characteristic paradox which conceals a 
profound truth. For, indeed, armaments are nothing more 
than the symptoms of the chronic disorder of our body 
politic ; they reflect faithfully but fatally what H. G. Wells 
calls “ the brag, blare and bluster of our competing sovereign- 
ties.” 

The experience of the last few years has made it abundantly 
clear that the problem of the reduction of national armaments 
will not yield to the technical and direct method. The only 
effective line of approach is the political and indirect method— 
in short, the fundamental problem is that of the setting up and 
the organization of the world community. In the meantime 
“all disarmament conferences are armament conferences.” 
This may seem a hard saying, but the facts are there to show 
that while armies or navies, material and money may be — 
and sometimes are—reduced absolutely, the Powers are 


ey 


adamant with regard to any reladive reduction. Signor Musso, 
lini, when he says that Italy is ready to have her oy, 
armaments reduced to any level that may be wished, on 
condition that Italy's armaments remain equal to th 
armaments of the most armed nation in Europe, is only 
stating baldly the national policy of every important Power, 
Similarly, while expressing readiness to set up an Arms 'Traff 
Convention, the British and American Governments haye 
politely, but no less definitely, opposed all measures likely ty 
create an efficient international control of arms. Even thp 
mild Convention postulating publicity and export licences 
which was signed in 1925, has been ratified by two Power 
only, France and Venezuela, and it is still held up pending 
agreement on another convention to control the manufactuy 
of arms, which has so far defeated the efforts of the Gover. 
ments in conference at Geneva. 

But if we turn away from this dismal picture and consider 
the indirect method and the contribution of the Anglo-Saxoy 
nations to this the only true road to disarmament, it j, 
another story. ‘ There is nothing in the history of mankind 
to equal the service that was done to the world by President 
Wilson in insisting that the League Covenant should » 
through during the Peace Conference ~—a richly deserved 
tribute with which Professor Madariaga rightly couples the nany 
of Viscount Cecil. ** When well studied, the Covenant reveak 
itself as the solution of the problem of disarmament ~~ jy 
other words, strong in the strength of the Kellogg Pact w 
have to implement the Covenant. Toul est la. On the debit 
side, unfortunately, there is the poor record of both nation 
with regard to arbitration, due, as we are told, to the fac 
that their policy is not fully in harmony with the presen 
trend of international life. This can be remedied —miust by 
remedied—and ours the responsibility, ours the opportunity 

The leading figures in banking and business in England ani 
America, on the other hand, are in the van in the work o! 
rebuilding the world’s economic structure. ** Anglo-Saxons 
can therefore with an easier conscience read the paper by si 
Arthur Salter on ** The First Results of the World Economi 
Conference.” Warning us that at present results are being 
sought only in the field of commercial policy, he brings to 
mind the cumulative effect of trade barriers, which is positive) 
staggering, but already he is able to report progress all alon 
the line, a testimony which those of us who have followe 
the work of the Economic Committee of the League wil 
certainly endorse. And the present movement towards freer 
trade remains, when all is said and done, a substantial contri: 
bution towards the future peace of the world. 

A third timely paper which everyone should read is that b) 
Professor Zimmern on ** The Influence of Public Opinion on 
Foreign Policy.” The working of the League machinery has 
to bear the scrutiny of Professor Rappard, M. Mantouy, 
and Mr. Kershaw, of the Minorities Section of the Secretariat. 
Here we have to be on our guard against expecting too much; 
time alone can show whether that education is proceeding 
which is necessary to the creation of international habits. 
Only the task of the prevention of war is immediate. 

Other papers of special interest to-day are ‘* The Mandates 
System and the Problem of Native Labour,” by Mr. Grimshaw, 
of the International Labour Office; ** Asia and the League, 
by Lord Olivier; and “'The Function of Law in International 
Relations,” by Mr. J. L. Brierly, Professor of International 
Law at Oxford. 


A Prophet of Inflation 


John Law: A Fantastic Financier, 1671 —1729. 
Oudard. ‘Translated from the French by G. C. FE. 
(Cape. 10s. 6d.) 

Tv is not surprising that John Law, the too ingenious Scottis! 

financier, should have been made the subject of a biographica! 

romance such as fashion now demands. He died just two 
centuries ago, but the fallacious theories of currency and 
credit by which he deluded himself and a great many othet 
people were never more popular than at present. Indeed. 

one is tempted to say that, if John Law were living now, h 

might be holding a professorial chair or presiding over ® 

company or conducting a political campaign, for certail 
eminent men in these positions are upholding the very doctrine 
of inflation that Law put into practice with disastrous results 
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Remarkable Success of New Pelman 
Method of Learning French, 


Italian, Spanish and Gonsan 


dificult to 
hioned 


found it 
the old 


VERYONIE who ha 
Foreign Languages by 

will welcome the new Peln 
German, Italian and Spanish without the 
People who have failed to learn languages by any 


use of I¢nglish 


French, Italian, German or Spanish. 

Here are a few examples of the letters now 
received daily by the Languages Department of 
Pelman Institute :— 


the 





‘] have found the Italian Coursea teresting and absorbuig 
as the french Cour (1.B. 202.) 
“TI have learnt more Fre during the last three months 
than I learnt during some four or fiz cars’ teaching on old- 


(S. 382.) 


German for four mouths; now 
well.” (G.M. 148.) 
of learning language 


fashioned lines at school.” 
‘IT have only been learning 
I can not only read tt but also 


‘This ts the 


osph> ot 
speak it 


castcest and quicke way 
learnt 


In eight months I have learnt as much Spanish as 1 
French in eight years at school.” (S.K. 119.) 
“T think the Pelman system wonderful and very interesting 


o little time taken one could 


I could hardly beliez e that with 


learn so much (French).” (M. 1154.) 
: am delighted with the Gi an Course, which IT find m 

wteresting Your method nderful.” (G.D. 106.) 
oy “he Course is an ideal one—the student’s interest being 

held from beginntig to end. In the majority of language 

-ourses, interest slaci hefore th student is half-x 

through. Not so wtth the Pelmaun ( , and 1 shall safel 

recommend it to ney friends as the ideal method.” (S.U. 112.) 

Amongst the advantages of the new method are the 
following :— 

First. It enables you to learn geen in’ French, 
Spanish in Spanish, Italian in Italian, and German in 
German. No English is aac a consequently 
there is no translation 

Second. There are no vocabularies to be learnt by 


heart. You learn the words you require by using them, 


ind in such a way that they stay in your mind without 
effort 

Third. Grammatical difficullies are avoided. The 
Pelman method enables you to read, write, speak and 
understand a Foreign Language without spending 
months studying dreary grammatical rules. You absorb 


as you go along. 
through the 
n learn French, 
home and at 


the grammar almost unconsciously 

Fourth. The method is learned 
There are no classes to attend. You ca 
German, Italian or Spanish in own 
your leisure, 

This method enable read French, German, 
Spanish and Italian newspapers, journals and books, and 
thus to keep abreast of continental thought on the subject 
of Internationalism. 


post. 
your 


you to 
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of learning French, Ger 
man, Italian and odbc 
Is €3 splained in four littl 


book nS, 






nan French Course 
Pelman Spanish Course. 

Pelman German Course. 
Pelman Italian Course. 


cribes th Pel 
describes the 
describes the 

ibes the 


One «de 

\nother 
\ third 
\ fourth descr 
free copy of any one of the books by writing for it 
to-day to the Pelman Institute (Languages Dept.), 96 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. State which one of these books you 
want, and it will be sent to you el return, gratis and post free. : 


‘ 
You cam have a 





Overseas Branches: PARIS, 35 Rue Bois y d’Anglass NEW YORK, 
71 West 45th Street. MELBOL RN 7, 396 Flin fers Lane. DURBAN, 
Nate! Bank Chambers. DEI iI, 10 Al ipore Road. 


AN 
EXPERT LINGUIST 


learn 
methods 
an system of teaching French, 


other 


method are writing to say that the new Pelman plan 
has enabled them to master all those difficulties which 
formerly prevented them from “ getting on” with 


being 
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SWEDEN 


“ Visby 
the 


Incomparable 





That is how Elinor Mordaun 

novelist, describes the ancient capital ( 
Isle of Gothland, The City « Ruins and 
Roses,” long history is a romantic record 
of war and peace, Fannie al d ( pp 
perity and hard ti Nov <h 

of its massive iny-towered « Il, \ 
drowses in the sunshine, 1 « | Wall 
itself, the gracious ruins of eleven Gothi 
churches, and the ancient rose-embowers 
step gabled houses ove rlooking ! bl Ba 
recall its glorious past. Visby, continues M1 
Mordaunt, is “a town with a soul and ah 
both exquisitely steeped in good 1 pe 
exquisite now in its peaceful old ag t \ 
proud and lustv, adventurous cl 

ing in its you 

Stockholm, FKurope’s loveliest capital: 
Gota Canal, passing through 340 milk 
idyllic scenery; Dalecarlia, with its unsp« 
medieval villages; Lapland, the silent en 
chanted Jand of the midsight sun—thes« 

a few of the delight: of a holiday in Swed 
where the warm sun shines for from sixteen 
to twenty-four hours a day, 
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ly illustrated booklets ai tuformati 
TRAVEL Bureau, 210 Cove 
BRITISH AND NORTHERN 
E.C.3, or any of the leading 


ageuctes, 
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tourist 
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in France between 1717 and 1720. Moreover, we have all 
seen in Germany and to some extent in. France since the 
War what happens when Governments print paper money in 
large quantitics without any backing in gold. Law's * SVS- 
tem.” which was to demonetize the precious metals in France 
and replace them by paper, has a strangely modern air, 
and the ruin that it caused has many a recent parallel. 

M. Oudard is an adept in mingling fact and fancy. The 
outlines of the story are substantially correct, but the details 
are largely the product of a fertile imagination. Morcover, 
the fantastic financier, as M. QOudard calls him, becomes 
even more Whimsical in the Enelish version, because the 
translator has obviousiy been baflled by the author's lively 
and allusive style and is unfamiliar with the historical and 
technical references. M. Oudard begins with a highly pictur- 
esque account of Law's due! with Beau Wilson in Blooms- 
bury Square the first episode that made him notorious. 
We are told that, after killing his man, he was arrested and 
made to wait for the “* commissary.” As William the Third’s 
London knew no * commissary,” but was controlled, outside 
the City, by justices of the peace, our suspicions are at once 
aroused, only to be confirmed to the full as the narrative 
proceeds. What with M. Oudard’s romancing about the 
English Princess who enabled Law to escape from the Tower, 
and the transiator’s queer French-linglish, the book seems 
at first almost ridiculous. But the reader who perseveres 
and grows accustomed to the exotic style will find the story 
of Law’s Bank and Mississippi Company both curious and 
dramatic. 

M. Oudard is right in emphasizing throughout Law’s 
love of the gaming-table. Tle was «a born gambler, though 
at times he speculated on the exchanges instead of on the 
fall of the dice. Consequently he was unfitted by nature to 
found any solid commercial enterprise, still less to undertake 
the reconstruction of French finance under the Regency of 
the Duc d'Orléans. The author rightly claims that Law 
was not whoily to blame for the disaster that followed his 
schemes. When once the Regent had been persuaded that 
money could be manufactured out of paper, he naturally 
wanted to issue fur more than even the sanguine Law thought 
desirable, and thus made ruin inevitable. As soon as the 
speculators who had made fabulous fortunes in paper sought 
to exchange their notes for gold or jewels or land, or anything 
else that was tangible. a crash could not be averted by all 
the decrees that Law as Controller General chose to publish. 
Our own contemporary South Sea Bubble was an equally 
preposterous cxample of human greed and folly, though its 
results were less alarming because Enyland had in Walpole 
an honest and capable financicr to put matters straight. 
France, on the other hand, reverted to her old corrupt and 
ineflicient ways, and the deficit continued to grow until, 
seventy years later, it brought the Revolution. 

M. Oudard invests this sordid and crazy affair with a roman- 
tic glamour and presents Law as a hero fighting the powers of 
darkness—an incompetent and corrupt Court, deccitful 
Ministers, shady financiers who battened on the texpavers, 
rascally lawyers who held their seats in the Parlement of 
Paris by inheritance or purchase. ‘The Scotsman who gave 
up his nationality and his religion to further his plans was at 
least honest, in that he invested his vast profits in French 
lands and took nothing more out of France, when he fled 
the country in 1720, than -he had taken into it. But his 
honesty does not atone for his wrong-headedness. He spent 
his last years at Venice in genteel poverty. A century later 
his grand-nephew, one of Napoleon’s Marshals, erected a 
simple monument to his memory in one of the Venetian 
churches. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
The Coming Budget 
Last week I set out, with little in the way of comment when it is remembered that all political parties appear 


or criticism, the salient features of the National Accounts 
for the year just recently closed, saying that this weck 
I would add something further in the way of explanation 
and criticism. It is, perhaps, as well that such com- 
ments and criticisms should appear before the actual 
delivery of the Budget on Monday, because if the com- 
ments which follow are well founded it is, perhaps, 
well to be prepared for a cautious Budget rather than for 
any sensational remissions of taxation such as may 
have been encouraged by the vision of a large realized, 
and a possibly large prospective Surplus. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SURPLUS, 

There are certain points connected with the realized 
surplus of €18,000,000 for the past year which need to 
be very clearly recognized. One of these is the fact 
that the Sinking Fund for the year had to be raided 
to the extent of nearly £8,000,000. Another point is 
the fact that the receipts last year were swollen by the 
exceptional amount of €13,200,000, which was received 
from the assets in the Currency Notes Department 
at the time when the transfer was made last November 
of the Currency Note Issue to the Bank of England. 
But for those two important items, the year would have 
closed not with a Surplus but with a Deficit. Not 
only so, but even in the matter of the Tax Revenue 
itself it is generally admitted that the exceptionally 
large figure under the head of Estate Duties represented 
windfalls in the shape of an unusually large number of the 
estates, many of which were also of exceptional size. 
On the other hand it is, of course, also true, as I pointed 
out last week, that there are some directions from which 
increased revenues may be expected for the current 
vear. 

Sinking FuNp ARRANGEMENTS. 

Of these points of criticism, perhaps the most important 
is that with the Sinking Fund, and _ for 
an obvious When introducing his first Budget 
five vears ago Mr. Churchill spoke hopefully as to the 
prospect of a successive reduction in the annual expen- 
diture at the rate of £10,000,000 a year, and of that 
reduction he estimated that £5,000,000 should come 
under the head of the Debt charges, anticipating, pre- 
sumably, some helpful conversion schemes. Neverthe- 
less, we lind that at the end of the five years not only 
does the debt charge remain at £355,000,000, but the 
portion formerly definitely earmarked for the Sinking 
Fund is no longer earmarked. That is to say, Mr. 
Churchill has now reverted to the plan of including 
the Sinking Fund in the general debt charge, leaving 
the actual ammount of its application to the purpose for 
which it ts intended to depend upon the interest charge 
on the debt for the vear. 


concerned 


reason. 


Depr. 

In the twelve-month which has just closed, that 
charge, owing to dearer money, was far larger than the 
Chaneclior had expected and the Sinking Fund suffered 
accordingly. This is the more regrettable, when it is 
remembered that on the present basis of £355,000,000, 
‘the margin remaining over for the Sinking Fund, even 
supposing that no encroachment occurred in the shape 
of high interest charge on the debt during the year, 
is no more than suflicient to cover the amounts required 
to mect the definite Sinking Funds attached to particular 
Loans. Of course, those particular attachments would 
at all costs be maintained in operation, but it might 
conceivably have to be at the cost of fresh borrowing 
in the shape of Floating Debt, in whieh connexion it 
must be noted that the accounts which terminated on 
March 3Ist showed that the Floating Debt. was nearly 
{50,000,000 greater than a year previously, the volume 
of Treasury Bills outstanding having increased by 
£173,000,000. 

Dri AND THE TANPAYER. 

The importance of maintaining the Sinking Fund at 

the highest possible level becomes the more apparent 


Rist in FLOATING 


REDEMPTION 


to base their main hope of a material reduction in the 
National Expenditure upon the prospect of converting 
the debt into a lower interest-bearing security. That 
prospect, in its turn, however, can only be realized by 
existing British funds steadily advancing in price, and 


the best guarantee of such advance is much greater 
progress in the matter of debt reduction than that 
which has been accomplished up to the present. The 


point, indeed, is too often overlooked that rapid debt 
redemption, quite apart from the good effect which 
always accrues from an appreciation in the general 
national credit, brings prospective relief to the taxpayer 
along two definite lines ; there is, first, the actual interest 


saved on each £1,000,000 of debt that is redecmed. 
and there is, secondly, the increased likelihood of con- 
verting the remaining portion of the debt on terms 
giving further relief to the taxpayer. 
Seizinc ReEaLIzED SURPLUSES. 
It must further be remembered that the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer’s encroachment on the Sinking Fund has 
not been confined to the subtraction of the amiount 
already mentioned from the operation of the Fund 
during the year. In addition, he has definitely scized 
two successive realized surpluses which have always 
been held sacred to debt redemption and applied them 
to his special Suspensory Fund in connexion with the 
Derating Scheme. There may, of course, be excellent 
reasons for having pursued this course and it may be 
that the Derating Scheme will in itself so stimulate 
trade as fully to justify the course pursued. Never- 


theless, the fact remains that pending such stimulus to 
trade, we have in the interval the very definite fact 
of the subtraction of some £22,000,000 which might 


have been applied to debt redemption. 
A‘ Mixep ” Recorp. 

Moreover, it is difficult to forget that during his five 
vears of office the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has frequently been compelled to fly to special sources 
of revenue to obtain his surpluses. It is quite true that 
he has had some exceptionally diflicult times to contend 
with, such as the period of the Great Strike and the Coal 
Stoppage, and his difficulties have been increased by the 
natural desire to refrain from imposing fresh taxation 
calculated to injure industry. Still, but for large 


drawings upon the Road Fund, the anticipation by 
a month or two of the special Brewers’ Tax, the 
inclusion in one amount of the Income Tax under 
Schedule “A,” and finally the windfall of the past 


vear in the shape of the Currency Notes assets, and 
abnormal Estate Duties Revenuc, the position at the 
end of several of the financial years would have heen 
different to that actually presented. Iam not asserting, 
however, for one moment that Mr. Churchill's career 
at the Exchequer has been merely notable for a snatching 
at windfalls or for mere profligate finance. He _ has 
failed, like previous Chancellors, to achieve those redue- 
tions in Supply Expenditure which I believe could 
and should be achieved in the direction of the outlay 
on Social Services, but he has also accomplished much 
that has been skilful and helpful in the conduct of 
the National Finances. My reason for emphasizing 
these points connected chiefly with the Sinking Func 
is that Iam sure he will do well in refraining next Monday 
from anything in the way of a spectacular or electioneering 
Budget if such spectacular efforts have to be made 
at the cost of a strain on the national credit through 
the maintenance of an unduly low Sinking Fund. 
CuTtinG our Coat, &c. 

Even at the cost of leaving the Income Tax where 
it is, it would probably be better in the long run for the 
Chancellor to increase his Sinking Fund and _ leave 
the larger questions of tax changes to his next Budget 
or to his successors in office. Unfortunately, it is 
too late to plead for a big reduction in Expenditure 
for the new year, but I am still convinced that the 








